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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——~>——_ 


E supplementary elections in France have not greatly altered 

the position of parties. The Republicans of all shades have, 
as we expected, 330 members against 200 of all other parties com- 
bined ; and the Moderates have 270 against 260, a number which 
makes them independent of the 60 ‘‘ Radicals,” many of whom, 
however, will habitually vote with them on all questions. The 
Legitimists count 36, the Orleanists and MacMahonists together 
58, the doubtfuls 14, and the Bonapartists 92, the latter being the 
largest single party opposed to the Republic, but little more than 
asixth of the House. The Republicans, therefore, have a clear 
majority in both Houses on Republican questions, but of course 
will display on other subjects wide diversities of opinion. The 
tedious work of ‘‘ verifying powers” has still to be accomplished, 
and then serious work will begin, probably with Victor Hugo's 
proposal for giving an amnesty to the Communists, which will, it 
is believed, be rejected, the Government pledging itself to a large 
aumber of individual pardons. 


M. Dufaure’s Cabinet is at length formed. He is to remain 
Minister of Justice, and to be besides President (instead of Vice- 
President) of the Council,—a deviation from the recent practice 
as regards the Marshal's Prime Ministers. The Duc Decazes 
keeps the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, General de Cissey that of 
War, and M. Léon Say that of Finance. M. Ricard, a sound 
and thoroughly Liberal Republican, takes the Interior, with M. de 
Marctre, a follower of M. Gambetta’s, as Under-Secretary ; and 
M. Waddington (a Protestant) Public Instruction, while he hands 
over Public Worship to the Prime Minister. M. Christophle, the 
special object of M. Buffet’s most virulent attacks,—the late Prime 
Minister having declared, that whatever happened to him, he 
would never become M. Christophle’s ally,—is made Minister 
of Public Works; Vice-Admiral Fourichon takes the Marine, 
and M. Teisserenc de Bort, Agriculture. Vice-Admiral Fourichon 
is the only Right-Centre man, but even he is so little of a party 
bigot. ‘hat he acted under M. Gambetta at Tours. Moreover, it 
was clearly a great sacrifice which the Marshal made when he 
consented to part with Admiral de Montaignac. On the whole, 
the Government, though a very moderate one, is sincerely 
Republican, and most Liberal of all in the department where 
Liberalism has the most important effect,—the Interior. Mar- 
shal MacMahon’s loyalty to the Constitution has been severely 
tested in the course of its formation, and it does great credit to 
his intelligence and statesmanship that he has conceded so soon 
and so frankly what he has conceded. 


President Grant, rather to the surprise, we suspect, of General 
Schenck’s friends, has treated his resignation as final, and has 
nominated Mr, R. H. Dana Minister to England. ‘This is a 
return to the ancient practice of selecting American diplomatists 
from among the cultivated men of the United States who, what- 
ever they may do, will not soil their fingers with money-making 
jobs. Mr. Dana is the sixth in descent from a Puritan emigrant, 
whose descendants have, ever since the Revolution, held a high 
Position in the Union, and is the author of a book, once extremely 
popular, and still circulated by the Admiralty, called ‘Two 





Years before the Mast,” the best account of a sailor's life perhaps 
in existence. Mr. Dana will be well received in London, and 
Americans may be glad that the President has for once broken 
away from the circle of professional politicians and men who did 
him service in the war. The only better nomination would have 
been that of Mr. Moran, but work abroad for the Union does not 
secure influential friends within it. 


Mr. Disraeli on Tuesday refused to answer a question put by Mr. 
Samuelson as to the title to be assumed by her Majesty under his new 
Bill. Mr. Samuelson thereupon gave notice that on Thursday he 
should move that the House proceed no further with the Bill until 
the title had been mentioned, and Mr. Disraeli, warned that the 
House would not legislate in the dark, on Thursday stated that 
the title would be “‘ Empress of India.” In the debate which 
followed, his object appeared to be to show that the word 
“Empress” implied no superiority, that ‘‘ Empress” and 
‘*Queen” were essentially the same, and that the Indian 
Princes and peoples wished the Sovereign to take such a title. 
Sir Stafford Northcote reaffirmed this, but produced no evidence, 
except a petition from the landlords of Oude, certainly not the 
most loyal of her Majesty's subjects, in which her Majesty is 
requested to take the title of ‘King of the Kings of India.” 
Mr. Gladstone in reply made a singularly powerful speech, 
requiring evidence as to the Indian wish, and denying that 
‘« Empress ” and ‘* Queen ” were the same in meaning, but relying 
especially on the unwillingness to change or embarrass a title of such 
exceptional grandeur as that borne for so many ages by the head 
of the English Monarchy. Mr. Samuelson was willing to with- 
draw his motion, but his followers refused, and of course he was 
beaten,—by 284 to 31. It is understood that the Liberals will 
resist the Bill, and it is very doubtful whether it will pass. 
The Liberals feel certain that the word ‘‘ Empress ” will be held, as 
Mr. Disraeli says, to ‘‘ add splendour to the Throne,” and will be 
used by all courtiers at once, indifferent to the smirching of the 
nobler and more historic title. If people would only remember 
that it is Emperor, and not Empress, of which they have to think, 
Queens being only fortunate accidents in our system, Mr. Disraeli 
would be defeated without a division. 


What Mr. Disraeli said of the relations of the Colonies to the 
British Crown is more or less true now, but is less true than it 
was, and in another hundred years may very likely be hardly true 
at all. ‘‘ The condition,” he said, ‘* of India and the Colonies is 
essentially different. In the Colonies you have, first of all, a fluc- 
tuating population. A man is Member of Parliament, it may be for 
Melbourne this year, and next year he is Member of Parliament for 
Westminster. A colonist finds a nugget, or he fleeces a thousand 
flocks. He makesa fortune; he returns to England; he buys an 
estate; he becomes a magistrate; he represents Majesty; he 
becomes High Sheriff; he has a magnificent house near Hyde 
Park ; he goes to Court, to levées, to drawing-rooms ; he has an 
opportunity of plighting his troth personally to his Sovereign ; 
he is in frequent and direct communication with her.” Even now, 
to how many Canadians, or Victorians, or New Zealanders does 
that apply, out of the millions who live their whole lives in these 
colonies, and never see England? But in truth it will apply less 
and less. It Has been true of the Colonies because they have 
been half-settled communities. As they get a civilisation and 
national character of their own, we may well fear that the cir- 
culation of personal influences between the old country and 
the new will become slower and slower. It is not from the 
infancy of the Colonies that you can argue to the condition of their 
maturity. 


Don Carlos landed at Folkestone on Saturday, and was very ill 
received, the Foresters and other bodies who had assembled on the 
pier to receive a deputation expected by the same boat hooting 
him somewhat savagely. The hooting was most unmannerly, as 
England affords asylum to all defeated politicians, from Kossuth 
down to Don Carlos, irrespective of opinions, but it has had one 
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good result, The demonstration has prevented the “ flunkeys ” 
among us from making a hero of a man who, whether he had a 
right to wage war in Spain or not, represents the ideas of abso- 
lutism, legitimitism, clerical ascendancy, and whatever else the 
English asa nation do not accept. A defeated Prince, like a 
defeated conspirator, who seeks asylum here should be content to 
remain quiet and in a certain degree obscure, happy to obtain a 
retreat where nothing will assail him except the climate. That is 
bad enough just now to make England a purgatory to a Southerner. 


The insurgents of the Herzegovina have formally decided not 
to yield to the Turks, who, they know, the moment the eyes of 
Europe are withdrawn will begin oppressing them all. They de- 
mand complete autonomy, and in proof of their resolution attacked 
on the 5th inst, five Turkish regiments going to provision the 
fort of Goransko. The Turks were seized with a panic, and fled, 
but were pursued for four hours, and lost 800 men, with two 
steel cannon, hundreds of rifles, and all their ammunition 
and provisions. A few more such victories, and the Herzego- 
vinians will be as self-reliant as the Montenegrins, and regard 
the Turks as Englishmen regard Asiatic soldiers,—as armed 
persons whose defeat is a matter of certainty. It is stated 
that the Servian militia have been warned for service, and the 
Roumanians, whatever their object, are certainly arming. Turkey, 
which takes no steps to pay the half-interest on the loan of 
1858, has just borrowed money for the commissariat in Herze- 
govina at 18 per cent. 


The Queen visited Whitechapel on Tuesday, to open the new 
wing of the London Hospital, just given by the Grocers’ Com- 
pany. Her Majesty was well received, the East-End turning out 
its hundreds of thousands to welcome her in a district so rarely 
seen by Royalty. At the Grocers’ banquet which followed, the 
principal speaker was the Duke of Cambridge, who stated that in 
his recent speech upon the Army he had intended ‘ to warn rather 
than alarm,” contended that the English were a very pugnacious 
people when their interests or their countrymen were assailed, and 
expressed his gratification with Mr. Hardy’s proposals, and the 
spirit in which Parliament and the nation had received them. We 
should want 7,000 more men next year than we did this, because 
of the operation of the short-service system, and the offer of extra 
pay was therefore most desirable, in order to avoid ‘‘a great risk 
which might bring about grave disasters.” His Royal Highness 
apparently doubted whether the terms would be quite sufficient, 
but was contented ‘‘so far.” 


‘¢ Great excitement” is reported from America as arising from 
General Belknap’s confession. The House of Representatives has 


by getting rid, as soon as possible, of the burial-places in dispute 
The majority of the churchyards should be shut up on sanitary 
grounds, says Mr. Cross, and if the sanitary laws were wd 
they ought to be, there would soon be hardly any open churchyard 
left to quarrel about. This, however, was giving the go-by to 
the question at issue, not answering it, as Mr. Walter showed 
who stated the question neatly thus,—Was it, or was it not fair 
that, for the interval still remaining during which a great many 
churchyards must be open, these churchyards should be considered 
cemeteries for all public purposes? This question Mr. Walter 
answered in the affirmative, nor did his very moderate ang 
thoughtful speech receive anything like a refutation. 


Mr. Disraeli followed almost servilely in the wake of his Home 
Secretary. He resisted the motion, first, because those who took 
the greatest interest in it wished to go further to Disestablishment- 
and next, because sanitary reform would diminish the area of 
the grievance day by day. ‘There are not above 2,000,000 Dis- 
senters, says the Prime Minister, who are really dependent on 
the churchyards for the burial of their people, and it would be far 
better to close many of them than to stimulate these « competi- 
tive efforts to enjoy the Churchyards of England.” In short, the 
reply came to this,—‘ We won’t and can’t do you justice, because 
you will use the justice we might do you to grasp at what we think 
unjust ; but we will diminish the range of the injustice as fast ag 
we can, by shutting the bodies of Churchmen and Dissenters alike 
out of the urban or semi-urban churchyards.’ After the mysterious 
hints thrown out to last week’s deputation of suggestions which 
might be made in the course of debate, by members of the Govern- 
ment, this is rather disappointing. We suppose Mr. Disraeli 
finds his party a little too loosely knit just now for wholesdme 
“education.” The division showed a majority of thirty-one 
against Mr. Osborne Morgan (279 to 248),—a diminished 
majority as compared with last Session, but a considerably 
increased number of supporters. The number of Conservatives 
who voted for Mr. Osborne Morgan had increased from seven 
last Session to twelve this. 








A very important memorial in favour of making some concession 
to the Dissenters in this matter, signed by more than four hundred 
clergymen of the English Church, and which might easily have 
obtained, we are told, a great number of additional signatures, if 
there had been more time,—all the signatures were procured in 
eight days,—was presented to the Prime Minister on the 
morning of the debate. Mr. Llewelyn Davies tells us some- 
thing in a short letter in another column of the _his- 
tory of the memorial. It contains names of so mueh 
influence, that if the significance of the signatures be weighed, 


impeached him, and he has also been prosecuted in the ordinary 
way for corruption, a charge which makes him liable to three 
years’ imprisonment. The principal witness, however, Mr. Marsh, 
has escaped to Canada, and it is doubted if sufficient evidence 
for a conviction can be secured. Strict inquiry is being made 
into naval affairs, but as yet nothing has been discovered impli- 
cating anybody higher than clerks. The House has ordered an 
inquiry into the conduct of General Babcock, the President's 
private secretary, recently acquitted on a charge of com- 
plicity in the Whiskey frauds, the new charge being one of 
revealing official secrets. Mr. Orville Grant, brother of the 
President, has also been summoned, and has testified that 
he was interested in the ‘‘ Traders,” the authorised pur- 
veyors of the forts in the West and South, but declares that 
the ‘interest ” was in the legitimate way of business. He shared 
profits with the traders, but neither the President nor General 
Belknap knew of it. Further revelations are expected, and 
Washington is full of rumours, the effect of the Belknap disclo- 
sure being to cause universal distrust. A Bill to protect witnesses 
and punish their flight has passed the House by a great majority. 


Yesterday week Mr. Osborne Morgan asked the House of 
Commons to affirm that Dissenters are entitled to be buried in 
the national burying-grounds with religious services other than 
that of the Church of England, and with services conducted 
by other than Church-of-England clergy. The debate was a 
spirited one, introduced by an admirable speech from Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, in which he criticised very ably the assertion that this was 
a movement intended to end in Disestablishment, and asked 
whether language like the Bishop of Lincoln’s, about the deadly 
sin of schism, and the sacrilege of robbing God of a foot of 
ground to give to schismatics, tends to Disestablishment more 
or less than the policy of comprehension. The Home Secretary, 
Mr. Cross, made a speech intended to minimise the grievance 


instead of the signatures merely counted, the memorial represents a 
most important vein of opinion in the English Church. The prayer 
of the memorialists is that ‘‘ permission should be given to a 
recognised minister or representative of any religious body to 
perform in the churchyard a funeral-service consisting only of 
passages of Holy Scripture, prayers, and hymns; and that the 
obligation of the clergy in respect of the use of the Burial 
| Service should be modified at the same time, in such manner as 
| may be deemed expedient.” Four hundred is not a large propor- 
| tion of twenty thousand, but then four hundred Liberals make 
|a@ good lump of leaven, so that the dough, we hope, will soon 
begin to rise. 








There seems to bea tendency on the Stock Exchange to fluctua- 
tions of a kind hitherto more frequent in New York than London 
| The jobbing in ‘‘ Egyptians” has been on an unprecedented scale, 
| and within the last ten days North British Railway Shares and Bonds 
of the Argentine Republic have fluctuated 21 and 18 per cent. 
respectively. In the former case, extravagant expectations of divi- 
dend were disappointed, and in the latter, there were fears either 
| of an issue of paper-money or of a stoppage of the ‘ drawings,” 
| but in both instances there must have been speculation by 
‘rings ” of men determined to send down prices without refer- 
ence to bond fide buyings and sellings. In one day, for example, 
‘‘ Argentines” dropped 10 per cent., though Messrs. Baring 
| publish a statement, as agents of the Republic, that they know of 
| no cause for sucha fall. If this kind of practice cannot be checked 
| by the Stock Exchange, the public will be compelled to avoid 
| foreign loans altogether. 











On Tuesday Lord Cardwell presented to the House of Lords a 
petition from the general body of the Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers of the three denominations residing in London and 
Westminster, praying for the immediate and unconditional with- 
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drawal of the Admiralty instructions in relation to fugitive slaves ; 
and Lord Cardwell urged that the instructions referred to should 
be withdrawn, pending the Report of the Royal Commission, since 
these Admiralty instructions certainly would not in any way 
facilitate the work of the Commissioners, who are not directed 
to find a policy, but the means of better carrying out the 
generous anti-slavery policy commended in the Speech from 
the Throne. Lord Cairns made a speech very Conservative 
in its legal doctrine and very Liberal in its general doctrine, 
defending the law of the last Circular, but professing a 
strong desire to get that law amended, and even to adopt the 
policy of giving fair notice to all Slave Powers that our ships will 
never surrender a slave who seeks the protection of our flag, 
whether in territorial waters or out of them. Lord Selborne 
commented on the curious blending of fire and water in Lord 
Cairns’s speech, anti-slavery sentiment and pro-slavery ?. / ; and 
Lord Derby carefully extinguished the former, and added to the 
latter, in a speech that savoured strongly of the author of the 
first Circular. After a reply from Lord Coleridge, the petition 
was ordered to lie on the table, and the subject dropped, but the 
different attitude assumed by Lord Cairns and Lord Derby pro- 
yoked, and will continue to provoke, remark. It was an occasion 
on which Lord Derby was expected to wear the white sheet, but 
he wore a wet blanket instead, and used it very effectively on 


Lord Cairns. 


Mr. Disraeli made a curious statement in his speech on Thurs- 
day night. He said,—‘ I remember twenty years ago a very dis- 
tinguished statesman who would willingly have secured a Duke- 
dom of Canada. But Canada now does not exist. It is called 
the ‘Dominion.’” That is like saying that ‘ Great Britain and 
Ireland now do not exist,—they are called the ‘ United Kingdom,’” 
Canada exists more than ever, for it means more than it did. It 
extends beyond its former limits,—no doubt under the style of the 
Dominion of Canada,”—just as the Queen’s territories are called 
the “United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,”— but 
Canada is just as essential to describe the one as Great 
Britain and Ireland are to describe the other. Mr. Disraeli gets 
looser and looser in his so-called facts every day. He will be 
telling us some fine day, ‘“‘ Wales now does not exist,—it is called 
the Principality.” 


Lord Salisbury’s Oxford University Bill came to its second 
reading on Thursday night, when, after a speech from Archbishop 
Tait, and a very able one from Lord Morley, Lord Salisbury ex- 
plained that there was no intention to alter in any degree the 
policy of the Tests Abolition Act, and that the clause which has 
been objected to, on the ground that it might have that effect, 
was intended to have a quite different effect,—namely, to prevent 
clerical fellowships recast under this measure from being regarded 
as new ones, and therefore liable to be swept away by the Tests 
Act. As regards clerical fellowships, said Lord Salisbury, he 
was most anxious not to diminish the proportion of clerical to 
other fellowships by the operation of this measure. The absolute 
number of ‘‘ idle” clerical fellowships will probably be diminished, 
just as the absolute number of idle lay fellowships will be diminished, 
but there was no intention at all to diminish by this measure the 
connection still existing between the Church and the Universities. 
To Lord Morley’s very pertinent criticism on the danger of as- 
sociating three representatives of any College needing reform 
with the Commissioners for the purpose of effecting the reform 
of that College, Lord Salisbury made no reply, leaving the 
criticism to be dealt with in Committee. The Bill passed its 
second reading without a division. 1t is hardly one before which 
the friends of customary abuses will greatly tremble. 


Our County Magistrates seem to punish nothing so lightly as 
cruelty to animals. In a case commented on a few days ago by 
the Pall Mall, four boys, brought up at Balsall Heath Police 
Court, pelted a horse out of one field into another, where they 
got it into a corner, and threw big stones at it till it fell to the 
ground in the greatest agony, and it died of its injuries in a few 
days. For this pertinacious and wanton cruelty,—it was stated 
that clots of congealed blood nearly covered the horse, that 
its ribs were frightfully bruised, and its nostrils terribly lacerated, 
—two of the boys were fined 20s. and costs, or a month's im- 
prisonment ; and the other two 10s, and costs, or a fortnight’s im- 
prisonment. In short, for boys with means, this brutal bit of 
Sport would have been atoned for by a £3 fine amongst them 
and the costs of the prosecution. Yet could any offence 





be much more wanton, or much more likely to harden and 
brutalise the population of our villages? Imprisonment with 
hard labour, and no alternative of the nature of a fine, should be 
the least penalty inflicted for wanton torture of this disgraceful kind. 
Apparently the magistrates themselves must generally be indiffer- 
ent, where the ignorant villagers are brutal. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson was, as usual, amusing about the Army 
Estimates. He was well pleased that our rulers had now adopted 
anew mode of gaining that influence for England of which the 
popular party seemed so ambitious, namely, that of buying Stock 
certificates with the coupons cut off. That was a great deal better 
than paying for war, but then the Government should deduct the four 
millions thus spent from the sum spent on preparations for war, 
and this it had not done. If we were to contemplate going to 
war at all, we must fight either with an inferior force,—which 
would be cowardly,—or with a superior force,—which would be 
foolish,—or with an equal force,—which would be gambling. 
Therefore we ought not to fight at all, and at any rate, should 
not increase our Army. He did not believe in Lord Cardwell’s 
scheme for ‘‘ blending the Army into one harmonious whole.” 
That was what they had been endeavouring to do for two years 
with the Liberal party, without success. He was for our letting 
the European Powers fight as they would,—as we did when 
Prussia and Austria went to war with Denmark, and when Ger- 
many went to war with France—and not meddling. We had 
much better settle how to bury our own Dissenters than what we 
should do for the Christians of Herzegovina. We wonder what 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson would think it worth while to do, after we 
had once abolished public-houses and established Home-rule. 
Non-intervention, perhaps, in our neighbours’ affairs, and there- 
fore in municipal and Parliamentary disputes, would be his next 
cry. ‘Minimise action, because all action assumes a conviction, 
and most convictions are wrong,’ is about the upshot of his 
creed. 





Sir George Campbell has given notice of his intention to raise 
a regular debate on the financial relations between the British 
Government and the Government of Egypt, which are not quite 
intelligible. It is the desire of the Government, for obvious 
reasons, that the Khedive should not be a defaulter, and if means 
could be found of assisting him, in return for obedience to 
English control, the country would probably not object. 
But to all appearance, the Government is willing to assist 
in some “international” plan for assisting him by means 
of a Board of Revenue, to be appointed by England, France, 
Italy, and Egypt. It seems impossible that Mr. Disraeli 
should intend this, but this is what he is understood on all 
hands to have said on Monday night, in answer to Mr. Cartwright. 
These International Commissions always quarrel, and if they did 
not, what do we gain by helping other nationalities to build up 
new claims to influence in Egypt? It may be wise to do much 
in Egypt, or unwise to do anything, but whatever we do, let us do 
it single-handed. If we want an ally, India is a much safer one 
than France, and has quite as deep a stake in the matter. 





A money-lender of Cambridge has been amerced by a jury in 
£100 damages, under rather unusual circumstances. He lends 
money, at immense interest, to undergraduates, and lent some 
to Mr. F. H. Linklater, a young man then of twenty years of age. 
He was warned by Mr. Linklater’s father that he would pay no 
such debts for his son, but nevertheless lent him more money, 
and on the father’s refusal to pay, prosecuted the son for 
obtaining money under false pretences. ‘The charge was 
dismissed by the magistrates, and Mr. Linklater then brought 
an action for malicious prosecution. ‘There was the usual 
amount of hard -swearing, the defendant contending that 
Mr. Linklater, junior—a very weak young man, who, after pro- 
mising not to borrow, borrowed immediately—had misrepre- 
sented his age; but the jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff, with 
£100 damages. In the conflict of evidence the jury were probably 
in the right, and their decision was certainly in the public interest. 
Tradesmen are often victimised by the plea of nonage, but a pro- 
fessional money-lender is an expert, and if he could lend money 
to boys, after being warned by their relatives, at 75 pcr 
cent., and then imprison them by swearing that they had over- 
stated their ages, the law would give impunity to ‘‘sharping.” 
The money-lender cannot be ‘done ” unless he pleases, for he can 
insist on the age being stated in writing as a condition of his loan, 


Consols were at the latest date 94 to 944. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— ee 
MR. DISRAELI THIS WEEK. 


. DISRAELI has not been succeeding this week. There 

is an indefinable impression abroad that his power of 
management is declining, whether from ill-health, or aversion 
to business, or, as the Zimes hints, from a touch of the arro- 
gance which comes to the victor.ous,—and certainly this week 
his management has been at fault. He has sustained, to be- 
gin with, his first considerable Parliamentary defeat. He did 
not perceive that Mr. M’Lagan’s Bill for remodelling the Game 
Laws in Scotland would interest the farmers’ friends, he took 
no part in it, he sentout no debaters, his lieutenants neglected 
the usual precautions, so that the Ministerial benches were 
nearly empty, and after the Government had avowed 
that it resisted the Bill mainly to preserve the free- 
dom of contract, the Ministry were defeated by 172 to 
150. The Bill itself does not matter a straw. It is not 
a good one, it will not content Scotland, and it will be 
mutilated beyond recognition in the Peers; but it matters 
a good deal to a Tory Government to be defeated in 
a large House, on a country-gentleman question of the most 
crucial kind. Then on Monday Mr. Cartwright asked 
whether the Government intended to appoint a Commissioner 
as Director of a National Bank in Egypt, which would facili- 
tate advances of money to the Khedive, and Mr. Disraeli 
replied that it did not, but “ had there been a proposal that a 
Commissioner should be appointed to receive certain branches 
of revenue, and apply them to the redemption of Debt, that 
would have been a proposal which might have received our 
consideration.” That was a most extraordinary statement, 
first, because, as the Pall Mall Gazette has already pointed 
out, the plan which Mr. Disraeli rejected contained the very 
proposition he appears to refuse; and secondly, because 
the Khedive, who wants money, and does not care 
about terms, was certain to jump at the promise im- 
plied in the Premier’s hasty suggestion. This he has done, 
and Mr, Disraeli has now either to confess that he spoke 
hastily, or to agree to a proposal to aid in forming an 
International Commission for the management of Egyptian 
finances, to which Parliament will never consent. This 
country would rather stand aloof from Egypt altogether than 
share its government with Italy and France, Mr. Disraeli 
may retort that he was not thinking of an international Com- 
mission at all, but of a British Commissioner to act as the 
French Commissioner acts in Tunis; but if so, he made a 
statement on an important financial point which was misunder- 
stood by the House, by the public, and by the Khedive. There 
may be, of course, a secret history which will make his answer 
to Mr. Cartwright intelligible, but it looks very much as if the 
Premier were leaving Egyptian affairs,in which the country is 
urgently interested, very much to other hands, were not posting 
himself up to current events, and were content to make the 
first answer that occurred to him. Then, later on in 
the evening, when Mr. Gladstone brought up the question 
of M. de Lesseps’ peremptory dismissal of Sir Daniel Lange, 
the Premier’s observations were most unsatisfactory. Sir 
Daniel Lange had, in a series of letters marked “ private and 
confidential,” pressed on the British Government through 
Lord Granville the wisdom and the possibility of buying up the 
Suez Canal. On Lord Granville’s resignation, these letters 
were retained in a pigeon-hole, marked with his name, as 
private communications. Nevertheless the Cabinet decided to 
publish them, as Mr. Disraeli says, in accordance with the 
regular routine of the Foreign Office. Moreover, as he states, 
that Office had received the “sanction” of Lord Granville to 
the publication. Now, it is true that the words “ private and 
confidential” may be misused, till they act as an unjustifi- 
able fetter on the person to whom letters are addressed. No 
man can have a right, to put an extreme case, to warn 
the Home Secretary in a private and confidential letter that 
he means to blow up the House of Commons, and then 
expect’ that Mr. Cross shall keep his communication under 
the seal of confession. Nor had the late Czar Nicholas a 
right to propose a partition of Turkey, and expect that the 
Power which rejected his offer should deny that he had ever 
made it. But it is the accepted doctrine that information 
laid before a Government for its benefit by a private 
individual, and marked “ private and confidential,” should, 


except in cases of absolute necessity, be so treated, and| borne by the Queen of England. 





informed is the dread all Continental statesmen cntuitaiasaae 
Parliamentary publicity. Mr. Disraeli’s answer tends direct] 
to deepen that dread, and to close the access of Government 
to information which may often be of the highest importance 
There was no imperative reason for publishing Sir Danie} 
Lange’s letters, which excited no interest, except in his own 
Board, and no excuse for not asking his consent to their publi- 
cation. The real motive for printing them was a spiteful one 
to show the country that the Gladstone Government neglected 
an opportunity of buying the whole Canal cheap, and the 
motive will deepen the distrust in which forej 
will for the future hold the British Foreign Office, where 
excision cannot be expected if either national or party interests 
can be served by publicity. We will not press the minor 
point that Lord Granville never gave the sanction he is re. 
ported to have given, for we can understand that Lord 
Tenterden, the permanent Under-Secretary, thought that, as 
Lord Granville had read the letters, and marked one for 
excision, he assented to the propriety of publishing the 
remainder. But the responsibility of the publication regtg 
exclusively with the Ministry, which has, therefore, pub- 
lished letters intended to benefit it, and marked “ gop. 
fidential,” with no result except the dismissal of its well- 
intentioned informant,—who, we may remark, though 
moved by patriotic considerations, obviously thought the 
purchase would benefit the Company he served, though 
not the nationality to which most of its shareholders 
belonged. 

And finally, look at Mr. Disraeli’s management of this ques- 
tion of the new title to be taken by the Queen. Mr. Disraeli 
at first absolutely refused to state, on Mr. Forster’s demand, 
what title he should advise her Majesty to take. He next, 
when Mr. Samuelson, notoriously with Lord Hartington’s 
approval, pressed the same question, flung back a “No” in 
Lord Palmerston’s style, by repeating the very words of the 
interrogatory, with a refusal prefixed. Finding, however, between 
Tuesday and Thursday that the House would not bear this 
method of compelling it to act in the dark, he stated that 
the title would be “Empress of India,” the whole formula 
running, “ Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of 
the Faith, and Empress of India.” That acknowledgment 
took the point out of Mr. Samuelson’s motion, which 
Lord Hartington accordingly begged him to withdraw, and 
which was defeated by a great majority, but the speech 
supporting it in no way reconciled opponents to the 
title. Mr. Disraeli affirmed indeed that the Princes of India 
wished for such an addition to the Royal style, but gave 
no evidence of his assertion ; and as regards the United King- 
dom, to which alone Parliament is responsible, though it may 
be responsible for India also, he offered but the feeblest argu- 
ments. They were chiefly intended to show that the change 
meant nothing. The title had no superiority in it, the Czarina 
Catharine, when she adopted it, having expressly disclaimed 
any claim to be more than equal to other Sovereigns, and 
the Queen after her new title had been voted would be 
just the same as before. But if that is the case, how does it 
become the head of the Tory party to propose such a change? 
We thought that the most rooted sentiment of that party was 
that change for the sake of change, and especially change in 
anything very ancient, very illustrious, and very popular, 
was in itself objectionable. Mr. Disraeli may reply, and 
justly, that he never was a Tory, that he only finds 
brains for the Tories, because they put him at their 
head; but he may rely on it that though he is conservative of 
nothing, the English people is conservative of many things; 
that they dislike the bedizenment of their Chief Magistrate 
with pretentious and artificial dignities, and that they regard 
the new “splendour” which he says the title “will add 
even to her throne” as a splendour of the most histrionic 
and vulgar kind. They do not wish, as we have 
so often said, for a throne of cotton - velvet, but 
still less do they wish for one on which rich draperies 
are spoiled by tinsel spangles intended to throw back lime- 
light. They feel precisely what we should have expected the 
Tories to feel, and what Mr. Gladstone does feel, and ex- 
pressed with such splendour of grave rhetoric in his 
unanswerable speech,—a speech which Mr. Disraeli will do 
well to remember has still to circulate in the country :— 
“I cannot help saying that I feel with the right honourable 
gentleman the greatness, and the unsullied greatness, of the title 
I use the language of 


one reason why the British Government is often so ill | moderation, when I say that it is a title unequalled for its 
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weight, unequalled for the glory of its historic 
unequalled for the promise which it offers to the 
the titles of the Sovereigns of Europe, among 
d nations of the earth. Sir, I have a jealousy 
of touching that title, and I am not to be told that this is a 
small matter. There is nothing small in a matter, in my 
judgment, which touches the honour and dignity of the Crown 
ye England. They are far-reaching ; they extend not only over 
the life of that Sovereign, who we hope will be long preserved 
to the nation; they reach far beyond that. You should not 
take a step in advance now which hereafter you may possibly 
have to regret or retract. You should consider the whole 
of these questions which touch the Sovereign—such are 
the lessons I have learnt from my political instructors, 
and such are the lessons I try to hand down—you should 
consider all that touches the Crown as matters of the 
highest delicacy, of the highest importance, and part, the most 
sacred portion, of the same power which we are called upon to 
administer on behalf of the Empire. This magnificent and 
noble title of the ‘Queen of England,’—am I wrong in saying 
that it is unequalled as to every substantial attribute? The 
title of ‘King of France’ might have placed itself in competi- 
tion with it. That title of ‘King of France’ has been en- 
tirely swept away. What I feel about this Imperial 
title is that, with the greatest possible respect for Emperors 
now subsisting, and not at all questioning that the per- 
fect legitimacy of the titles they bear is justified by the 
circumstances in which they stand, I am not very wil- 
ling to have the title of ‘Queen of England,’ without 
very strong reasons, brought into any sort of competition with 
theirs.” 

There was nothing whatever in the speech of the Premier 
equal to the magnitude of the change which he advised in the 
Royal title, a change which he says is nothing, yet declares to 
be so great that it will add splendour even to that lonely and 
historic dignity which now attaches to the Sovereign of these 
Isles. He removed no difficulties, unless indeed he removed 
one by saying that “Her Royal Imperial Majesty” would 
be a clumsy periphrasis; he never touched upon the difficulty 
of translation, and though his lieutenant, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, did, he blundered, for the translation he gave was not 
“ Padishah,” but “ Shah-i-Shah-i-Hind,” — King of the 
Kings of India; and besides being a mere copy of the Persian 
formula—only fancy Queen Victoria wanting to be “ Shahess ”— 
it confers on men like our old Highland chiefs the rank of King. 
The speech has removed no prejudice and soothed away no ani- 
mosity, it will lead to no victory except one that is worse than 
a defeat, and it will stamp into the British mind the conviction 
that Mr. Disraeli, with all his genius and all his adroitness, has 
in his mental web a thread of that true vulgarity which cannot 
distinguish between the histrionic and the symbolic, between 
the grandiose and the grand. 


dignity and 
associations, 
future, among 
all the States an 





THE NEW SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


7. whirligig of time certainly never brought about its 
revenges with a neater irony than when it presented M. 
Raspail to France as the temporary spokesman of the new 
Legislature, whose duty it was to arrange with the officers of the 
defunct National Assembly that verification of powers which links 
together two distinct eras of French history. M. Raspail is the 
representative of a socialistic radicalism which has dared much 
and suffered much in France. He has only recently completed 
the term of one of those disproportionate and unreasonable 
punishments for an act of contempt of court, as it were, 
which so often have the effect of making the masses 
of the people think even worse of the State than of the 
men who undermine the State. M. Raspail had published the 
names of a jury by whom a case had been tried in which he 
was the person prosecuted, and for this he had received the 
monstrous punishment of a two years’ imprisonment. Emerging 
from this imprisonment to be elected Member for Marseilles, 
M. Raspail found himself by the accident of his great age,— 
he is said to be 82,—the spokesman of the new power which 
is to govern France. And he took care not to diminish the 
irony of the fate which thus publicly made amends to him for 
the extreme rigour of the recent Conservative régime, by com- 
mitting the mistake of speaking for himself rather than for 
France, The few words he uttered were typical of the modera- 
tion and reticence of the new Liberalism. He spoke only of 
the new era which was beginning, and of the decisive declara- 

tion of the French people’s will, before which all parties must 


i 


first of these dates is not many weeks ago. 
policy can be so well adapted to the indications of popular will as 
this change implies, is surely capable of learning more. 
he is, it is obvious enough that it is a great advantage for France 
that Marshal MacMahon remains at the head of affairs, His 
mere name is a security against revolution to those who 
fear anarchy, and a security against deterioration in military — 
organisation to those who fear invasion. 
Liberalism can be obtained under the shield of so safe a name, 
it will be infinitely more useful to France than even a better 
policy, if accorded in fits of nervous trembling, and followed by 
spasms of reactionary precaution. 


have to bow to the moderation of the French Liberalism 
with as much deference as the Conservatives and Reaction- 
aries will have to display to the country’s definitive choice 
of a Republic. But this reticence of the aged Socialist, whose 
life began amid the terrible scenes of 1793, was not the only 
favourable augury of the day. M. Gambetta, whose mot d’ordre 
for the last year or two has been moderation, and who has in- 
curred the vehement censure of the extreme men of his party for 
the sagacity with which he has contrived to force this policy on 
the great majority of his followers, was so conspicuously the hero 
of the day, that when by accident he lost his hat at the rail- 
way-station on the journey to Versailles, the Members eagerly 
competed together for the honour of returning it to him. Nor 
did the favour accorded to the policy of self-restraint stop 
here,—the address of the temporary head of the Senate was as 
studiedly moderate as the address of the temporary head of 
the Chamber of Deputies. M. Gauthier de Rumilly was em- 
phatic in his tribute to Marshal MacMahon as constitutional 
head of the State,—“ The Government of Marshal MacMahon, 
the constitutional representative of the legally-organised Re- 
public, rests on the most solid basis,;—the sanction of the 
country, which desires order, liberty, and peace. It is in this 
intimate union of the public powers, the Senate, the National 
Assembly, and Marshal MacMahon’s Government, that France 
will enjoy peace at home and abroad, and resume the rank 
legitimately appertaining to her.” This occurred in a speech 
delivered to the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, as the repre- 
sentative of the last Assembly; and again, in addressing 
the Senate, M. Gauthier de Rumilly was careful to de- 
scant on “ the prudence and devotion of Marshal MacMahon.” 
Nor was it only the direct representatives of the newly elected 
bodies who were thus anxious to exclude all notion of discord be- 
tween the various constituent powers of the new Constitution. 
The Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, speaking in the name of the defunct 
Assembly, spoke of the elections as giving the final seal of the 
nation’s approval to the Republican Constitution of February 
25, 1875. And most important of all, M. Dufaure, as the 
Prime Minister of the Marshal, announced that, “ with God’s help 
and the co-operation of the two Chambers,” the President of 
the Republic felt the most profound confidence that he would 
never exercise the executive power and prerogatives conferred 
on him, “except conformably with the laws, for the honour 
and interests of our great and well-beloved country.” That 
was intended no doubt to have the effect, and would 
have the effect, of reassuring the country as to Marshal 
MacMahon’s loyalty to the Constitution. If that has 
ever been doubted, it was his own declaration that he 
was elected by the Conservative party, and felt bound to 
carry out a Conservative policy, which inspired the doubt. 
But Marshal MacMahon is evidently a man who has more 
confidence in “the logic of events” than in the logic 
of hasty declarations. His “Conservatism” has already 
shown a certain elasticity, which is of very good augury, 
and we think it is only fair to interpret the message 
delivered through M. Dufaure as announcing, to say the 
least, that the limits of that elasticity are not yet fully 
known. From the time when he was so willing, and as 
report said so eager, to co-operate with M. Buffet in getting 
rid of M. Léon Say, to his acceptance of M. Buffet’s resigna- 
tion, and his wise commission to M. Dufaure, the most active 
friend of M. Léon Say, to form a Government, and a Govern- 
ment composed entirely of convinced and avowed Republicans, 
Marshal MacMahon must have learnt a great deal ; and yet the 
A President whose 


And if 


If a fair amount of 


Of course, it cannot be denied that the ostentatious, though 


very wise desire of everybody to be moderate, is itself a 
symptom of nervous debility. 


The man who is always guard- 
ng himself against over-excitement is not usually very easy as 


to the state of his heart, and no doubt there will be people on 
both sides of the two Houses,—people who fear the Radicalism 
of M, Gambetta, and people who fear the reactionary tendencies 





bow,—and no doubt the Radicals and the Socialists will 





of Marshal MacMahon,—who will say to themselves that their 
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opponents seem to profess too much,—either to be too obse- 
quious to the Republican will of France, or to be too grateful 
to “the prudence and devotion ” of Marshal MacMahon. And 
no doubt this view is a sound one. It is impossible to doubt 
that an artificial self-restraint is still necessary on both sides, 
and will be necessary for some time to come, if the 
French Constitution is to grow in stability, and if the fear 
felt for its durability is gradually to die away. The Republi- 
can majority has had as yet no training in those habits of wary 
and tentative action which are of the very essence of permanent 
institutions, and the anti-Republican minority necessarily in- 
spires the sort of suspicion and jealousy which are always felt 
towards a party whose well-known bias is directed not so much 
against the policy of the Government as against the institu- 
tions in which, for the moment, it consents to co-operate, though 
chiefly for the sake of overthrowing them. Still these are the 
kinds of fears which are simply inseparable from the infancy of 
any new régime, What seems to us to be matter for congratula- 
tion to-day is the marvellous success with which, for the 
moment at all events, these fears have been subdued. That 
success is due to the fact that the Republican party has achieved 
a victory over itself, thanks to the generalship of M. Gambetta. 
It is no longer to be regarded as the party of political sen- 
sation, but rather as the party of practical aims,—the 
party which deliberately favours the statesmanship of 
such men as the Duc Decazes, and rebukes the weak 
violence of “Irreconcilables” like M. Naquet, which 
endeavours to restore rural confidence in the inviolability 
of property, and to reassure all Churches of the freedom of 
religion, no less than of the freedom of doubt, which tries 
to make it known that it will exclude no one from the benefits 
of the Constitution who bond fide accepts the Constitution, 
simply because he wishes to attain constitutionally ends dif- 
ferent from those which its own leaders most value. In short, 
if M. Gambetta has achieved a triumph for his party, it is by 
giving his party a stamp of political catholicity quite new in 
its history, and let us add, by renouncing for himself the im- 
mediate future, thereby, no doubt, securing for himself, if he 
lives, a still more brilliant ultimate future. It is this novel 
characteristic of deliberate self-restraint which augurs so well 
for the political era which began on Wednesday, and the very 
safe Ministry the composition of which was announced yester- 
day. And though we should be the last to say that the future 
of the Constitution is assured, and the last to ignore the 
anxious emphasis with which everybody announces that they feel 
the most perfect confidence in men whom they secretly distrust, 
we deliberately think that the effort at honest co-operation 
between constitutional powers half-distrustful of each other is 
the first step, and the only possible step, by which distrust may 
be ultimately conquered and hearty co-operation be secured. 


LORD DERBY AND LORD CAIRNS ON FUGITIVE 
SLAVES. 

ORD DERBY, who is confessedly responsible for the first 
and worst Fugitive-Slave Circular, and who takes a tone 

of perplexed wonder in commenting on the attitude of the 
public in relation to the whole matter, is getting off much too 
easily. And we must say that we regret that Lord Cardwell 
did not say more than he did, on the personal responsibility in- 
curred by the Foreign Minister in relation to that strange and 
lamentable departure from all the best precedents of our Eng- 
lish policy. Lord Derby speaks on the question in the House 
of Lords as if there were nothing in the world to be considered 
in the matter, except a somewhat technical and difficult legal 
puzzle, involving neither policy nor morality. If it were a 
question of the niceties of a disputed interpretation of statute 
law, Lord Derby could not take a tone of more completely irre- 
sponsible criticism. Such a tone is not at all appropriate in 
a statesman who authorised that First Circular in which her 
Majesty’s Naval Commanders were not only warned to 
surrender slaves who might have come on board in territorial 


waters, but to surrender slaves who had come on board oni the | and more popular policy hinted at by Lord 


that First Circular in the routine way he did, 





instinct what will inevitably be held to be of i 

by the nation to which hehetaar he ples, 
parts, we do not regard a man as capable of holding the Reale 
the Foreign Office, still less to be, as Lord Derby is sy . 
likely one day to be, the head of the British Goma 
who can make such a blunder as this, and still less a man wh 
can make it with the apathy which Lord Derby has dj in 4 
from the beginning to the end of the discussion. Whethe 
not we were to be the instruments of returning into slay 
persons who had most likely taken their lives in their hands, 
order to escape from that condition, and this even though, at the 
time of their taking refuge with us, the British ship = which 
they escaped was under no sort of international obligation 
to the State from which that escape was made, must 
have appeared to Lord Derby a matter of the ’ 
scientific interest, or he would never have authorised 
would he speak now as if completely unconscious P. 
magnitude and character of his political offence. It ig al} 
very well to say that he is the son of the man who wag 
foremost in abolishing Slavery in the British dominions, (Of 
course he is, And he is also the son of the most fiery debater 
of his day. But it no more follows that he has inherited his 
father’s feelings about slavery, than that he has inherited his 
father’s vehemence in debate. And the truth is, that he has 
not inherited either the one or the other. Lord Derby’s intel- 
lect is, in many respects, wider, stronger, and more lucid than 
his father’s. On a matter of pure judgment, not involving the 
power of entering into other persons’ feelings, no doubt he 
would decide better. But he has not inherited the dash of 
imagination, the eagerness of feeling, which made his father so 
earnest in his hate of slavery, and made him sympathise so 
keenly with those who hated it also. Very likely this ig 
not Lord Derby’s fault,—it is his misfortune. But fault or 
misfortune, it equally unfits him for many of the most 
important duties which he has to perform as a great 
English Minister, whether at the Foreign Office or at 
the head of affairs. Ever since it was known that Lord 
Derby was responsible for the very big blunder of the First 
Circular, the public feeling of the deficiency of character implied 
in it has been growing. But the speech of Tuesday night was 
calculated to turn that feeling into profound conviction, 8o 
pallid and Laodicean a speech is almost worse than Sir John 
Holker’s unshrinking defence of the First Circular in the 
House of Commons. That did at least imply the sort of 
tenacity which goes with a strong character. But Lord 
Derby speaks as if the matter had hardly interested him 
much from beginning to end, as if it had been a part of his 
technical duty to reduce the policy of the Navy in relation to 
fugitive slaves to something like intelligible rule and order, 
and as if the only point really worth discussion was whether 
that had been done in a workmanlike manner, so as to ap- 
proach as near as possible to a sound classification of the 
precedents. 

Moreover, the striking contrast in tone between his speech 
and the speech of Lord Cairns brought out the deficiency 
of Lord Derby’s temper still more distinctly. Lord Cairns 
had had no responsibility as regarded the First Circue 
lar, while Lord Derby had had all the responsibility. 
Nevertheless, Lord Cairns, who spoke before Lord Derby, 
took care to make it more than clear,—to impress upon 
the country his conviction,—that whatever might be the 
real or apparent difficulty of the legal questions involved, the 
anti-slavery bias of the Government was so keen, that the legal 
knots were certain to be either loosed or cut in the interests of 
that bias. When, therefore, the responsible author of the 
First Circular rose, it was to be expected that expressions 
of personal regret for the blunder made would complete 
the effect produced by Lord Cairns’s speech,—that the 
Foreign Minister would ask, and probably receive, the 
absolution of the country for his errors, in consideration 


of hearty promises to support for the future the new 
Cairns, But 


high seas, whenever the vessel which received them might | Lord Derby’s speech, so far from fulfilling this promise, was 
chance to return into the waters of the State within which | carefully calculated to throw doubt over the significance of what 
they had been slaves. Now, whatever may be the difficulty of | Lord Cairns had said, and to neutralise the effect of the most 
the question as to the comity of nations in the former case, | welcome’part of that speech. No doubt Lord Cairns had not 


Lord Derby must very well have known that in the decision 
taken as to the latter case there was something novel, and even 
startling. That Lord Derby should have sanctioned that decision 
on the advice of his Law Officers, without a compunction or a 





| 


been very coherent. While he spoke as a lawyer, he approached 
very near to the doctrines of Sir John Holker. When he 
spoke as a man, he approached still nearer to the doctrines 


| of Mr. Fawcett and the Exeter-Hall meeting. Still, this in- 
doubt, shows how little of national sentiment, how little even of | 


coherency was all the more encouraging, because it said as 


that most common-place imagination which tells a man almost by | plainly as it could say, that by hook or by crook the Lord 
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intended, if not to bring the law of the question into | of the Cabinet itself, the responsible head of a great depart- 
ceooremene’ h the anti-slavery policy of the nation, then to break | ment, was accused not of jobbery, or even of taking secret 





. it 
Sr the legal obstacles, and not to hamper that policy by | commission on official contracts, but of receiving direct bribes 
ret t legal difficulties. Now Lord Derby, if he did not | in cash for appointments which it was his duty to fill up with- 


prnage and very likely he did not, certainly contrived with- | out favour, and acknowledged himself guilty. The statements 
t taking pains to throw as much cold water on the flame of | of Mr. Marsh mattered little. The accusers who now abound 
Lord Cairns’s zeal as the most skilful speaker could have brought | within the Union are so indifferent to truth in their statements, 
to bear on it by the help of the most elaborately prepared appa- | and so reckless in their partisan animosities, that the public 
ritus. Lord Cairns’s speech came to this,—that the practices | always waits fer “ corroboration,”—which, in the nature of 
s ringing out of “the comity of nations,” that is, the usages| things, can seldom, if ever, be obtained. The newspaper 
a international law, would have justified the Second Circular ; | reports did not matter much, for of course a Democrat 
shether they would justify it or not, the Ministry | journalist would believe anything about a Republican Secre- 

Se ee tat oo pealltie to go fat beyied f.” Lord Dorby| tary, h i the evidence might be. But the conf 
as eager as possible to go far beyond it. Lord Derby’s| tary, however weak the evidence mig . But the confes- 
a cock foe to this,—that it would never do to open any door | sion of General Belknap mattered a great deal, and the accept- 
of escape from domestic slavery where it is established, without! ance of his resignation by the President mattered a great deal 

the full consent of the Government which established it, and! more. American citizens, as a body, do not accuse or 

that only in case the new Commission could persuade Slave | President Grant of personal corruption, but they have been 
Governments to let us open a door of escape, would it do to| forced to believe that his sensitiveness about the character of 
peyond the policy of the Second Circular. And throughout his entourage is coarse and leathery, that he keeps people 
oe speech not an expression of regret or remorse for the First | about him after he has well understood it would be better that 
Circular once escaped Lord Derby. When he sat down, Lord | he should let them go, that he tolerates jobs in the English 
Cairns must have felt that Lord Derby had been carefully | sense—that is, unfair preferences to friends, supporters, and 
rubbing out, with the sponge of his negative intellect, all the | relatives—and that he either does not suspect or disregards the 
oral effects of his own speech. conduct of people who trade on his supposed favour. He has 
" Now we say that the country ought to take note of this. | always supported every accused man up to the last moment, it 
Lord Derby’s name is so powerful, and his understanding is so| may well be from a rough loyalty to his nominees. If, then, 
masculine, that it will be rather difficult to pass over his claims | President Grant could not defend General Belknap, head of a de- 
to lead the Conservative party whenever Mr. Disraeli retires. | partment which the President thoroughly understands, what 
Yet for our own parts, there is hardly any shortcoming we /| conclusion was possible but that, whatever the precise facts to 
would not rather see in a Prime Minister—or, for that matter, | be extracted on trial, General Belknap was guilty; and if General 
in a Foreign Secretary—than this great deficiency of sym-| Belknap were guilty, why not others in similar positions and 
pathy, or imagination, or call it what you please, which con-| similarly tempted? Every charge against a department previously 
demns ete who a a by it . te in ite Bm attributed to a — a, ree pee rpm. 
intellectual isolation from the influence of those national in-| every suspicion before denounced as spiteful, assumed a sudden 
stincts which chiefly make England what she is. When Lord | importance, and ordinary Americans began to believe, as a few 
Derby breathes on an earnest British feeling, the warmth and} Americans have believed for a long time, that corruption at 
hod of it seems suddenly to Rei ~ pon he far —— bate = ge wo 5 mary bap ota 1 Se 
that he is, or appears, unconscious of its existence. He does| very like the actual cautery eradicate. 1e “ incredible 
not feel with the nation, and therefore he does not even under-! excitement” reported by the cable followed. The Democrat 
stand what the nation feels. So far from speaking as if he} majority in the House of Representatives resolved to seize the 
was quite aware that “some one had blundered, and that an/| opportunity. They impeached General Belknap. They ordered 
act of reparation was expected, Lord Derby’s apathy was on | what is virtually a new trial of the acquitted General Babcock, 
Tuesday night only touched with surprise that England | on the pretext of charging him with the revelation of official 
should want so much explaining, in order to convince her that| secrets. They sent out Commissioners to the Navy Yards, 
from beginning to end he has done the right thing in the right | nominally with orders to inquire into “expenditures,” but 
way, i. ete = ong ~ oe “4 ee — to — ae agg = —_— — = some 7 ~ Pe et 
expect. That is not the kind of Minister England wants, even | tures” have gone into the pockets of some of Mr. n’s 
to assist, much less to guide the counsels of a Conservative subordinates, if not into hisown. They display, in fact, a deter- 
Government. mination to sift the rumours of corruption to the bottom, and it 
would be affectation to expect that in turning up such a cesspool 
there will not be plenty of feculence made palpable to the 
CORRUPTION IN WASHINGTON. general nose and eyes. This man or that man may come un- 
[ any situation were ever serious in the United States, | scathed out of the ordeal, but scarcely any Department will, 
where something in the air seems to make all troubles | and the repute of the American system and of the American 











sit lightly, the situation in Washington would be serious now. political caste will receive another terrible blow,—a blow in- 
The whole American people is beginning to suspect that its jurious to Liberal institutions throughout the world. It 
Administration is corrupt. Owing to causes—some of which | matters nothing that such scenes have occurred in almost all 
are patent, and a few still obscure—the charges of pecuniary | countries not so free,—that in Russia official corruption is the 
corruption levelled of late at so many high American officials | despair of the Czars; that in Austria it has helped the defeat 
have never been received very seriously by the citizens as a| of armies; that even in Prussia, the Hohenzollern has been 
body. They do not pay much attention in ordinary times to! compelled to issue some severe orders about great men; and 
the doings of the Departments at Washington, which occupy a | that in England, though official malversation is nearly unknown, 
very small space in daily American life; they distrust the|it is so because the governing class, wanting nothing, and 
charges so recklessly flung against their enemies by American | least of all wanting money, visits peculation in any shape 
party journalists, and they have much of the tolerance for| with irresistible social penalties. A Republic is expected, and 
jobs which used to mark and discredit the unreformed English | reasonably expected, to be cleaner-handed than a Monarchy, 
municipalities. When, therefore, they heard that this journal | and every American scandal discredits self-government as a 
had accused a Minister of the Interior of selling Indian con- polity to be adopted by mankind. “ Republicanism becomes 
tracts, and that that party had demanded an overhaul of mili- | corrupt,”—in that sentence is, at this moment, the most effec 
tary and naval accounts; that certain speculators had declared | tive defence alike of personal government and of government 
the Minister in England a corrupt man, and that undersold | through an aristocratic caste. 
liquor-dealers had accused the President’s Private Secretary} The temptation to speculate on the causes of such a situation 
of complicity with the Whisky Ring, they went on minding | as Washington now presents are great, but we must reserve 
very little. Those things, they observed, were always said, and | ourselves to-day for something more concrete,—the considera- 
very likely they were not true, and at all events, nobody knew | tion of the remedy, and about this we should, if Americans, be 
for certain. It was true that accusations were coming un-| just now very practical indeed. The people of the United 
pleasantly fast, no less than four departments of the General | States may not, with their busy lives, their excessively scattered 
Government being attacked; but still the general sentiment was, energies—for the existence of the separate States, whatever its 
80 far as appeared, one of languid though gradually heating | compensations, undoubtedly scatters political energy—and their 
annoyance, which included the accusers almost as much as the | tolerant habits of thought, be able to keep up a watchful- 
aceused. Opinion was generally in favour of a very lenient| ness on Washington such as Englishmen keep up upon their 
judgment on the accused, when the Belknap affair suddenly | Cabinet and House of Commons. They may not be able, 
aroused the popular attention. | For the first time, a member | with their jealous yeoman yoters—so impatient of pre- 
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tension and exclusiveness—and their sceptical better 
class—so full of exclusiveness, adopted in self-defence—be 
able to banish the professional politicians whose ascendancy in 
the political world, like the ascendancy of speculators in the 
commercial world, is the root of most of the evil, and of all the 
pecuniary corruption in the Union. They may not even be 
able, in the teeth of deeply-rooted prejudice, of party-feeling, 
and of the Senate’s vested interest in jobbing, to establish a 
scientifically organised and irremovable Civil Service, perhaps 
the best guarantee against corruption yet devised. But they 
ean secure one remedial measure without violence, or a re- 
modelling of their machinery, or a break with any of their 
traditions. Their Constitution enables them to elect any 
President they choose, and invests him with power to keep the 
Central Administration pure. These Secretaries, and Superin- 
tendents, and Controllers, who are charged, truly or falsely, 
with taking bribes, are, by the Constitution, his clerks, If 
the President chooses to make honesty a sine gud non as 
a qualification for office, to uphold any man who hates 
corruption, and to dismiss any man who even tolerates it, 
he can do it; and if he is elected for that end, he will make it 
his business to do it. It is nonsense to talk of the pressure of 
opinion in favour of this or that man. As a matter of fact, 
the President chooses whom he likes, sustains whom he likes, 
and dismisses whom he likes, without respecting opinion at all. 
This very President has chosen, during his Presidency, Mr. 
Chandler, sustained Mr. Delano, and superseded Mr. Motley 
in defiance of the whole “ opinion” of the country; and if he 
had devoted himself to such work, could have made a suspicion 
of corruption as unpleasant to a Secretary as a suspicion of 
cowardice to a soldier. That he did not so devote himself 
may be the result of preoccupation, or ambition of a third term, 
or, as we believe, of a sort of leatheriness of mind,—an obtuse- 
ness which has been produced in him by a life of soldiering 
and politics. This is not specially discreditable to him, but it 
ought to be a reason for electing a very different man, a man 
who can not only represent a party, but preside effectually over 
an administration; who can hold the reins in his own hand, 
and compel the Departments at all events to abstain from pick- 
ing and stealing. The people of the United States do not 
want a man who can govern them, but they do want a man 
who can govern their servants,—a steward who can stop waste 
and peculation, an agent who will see that offices are not made, 
as in Turkey or China, stepping-stones to wealth. They can 
find such a man if they please this year, and their duty is to 
find him, and show that it is not by their default that the 
phrase “ American politician” is becoming an insult, to be 
hurled like mud against any European Liberal. Their Con- 
stitution hampers their action very often, but it does not 
prevent them from electing a President with a distinct mandate 
to turn thieves out of public offices, and it does not limit his 
power to perform that necessary, if disagreeable task. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


HERE are a couple of tables in the March number of the 
Fortnightly Review which it would be well if every 
Liberal in the country would learn by heart. They are to be 
found in an article by Sir Henry Havelock, but they are 
altogether independent of the particular project in support of 
which he employs them. The first shows the composition of 
the Infantry which England would be prepared to send abroad 
on short notice—forty-two days is the time fixed by Sir 
Henry Havelock—in the event of being involved in war. 
This force is estimated at 50,000 Infantry, 4,600 Cavalry, and 
252 field-guns,—the last mentioned item admitting of being 
raised to 342 guns with thirty days more of notice. These 
50,000 Infantry would be thus made up :—Three battalions of 
the Guards would give 3,000, the four battalions left at home 
being, of course, greatly weakened to make up the number 
ordered on foreign service. Forty-seven regiments of the Line 
would give 21,216, after due allowance made for casualties of 
allkinds. The twenty-three regiments of the Line which would 
be left for home service would contribute 4,600, thus reducing 
their strength by more than a third. The long-service Army 
Reserve would give 5,000, the Depéts 3,000, and the balance 
of 13,184 would have to be taken from the Militia Reserve. 
Now of this 50,000, the two last contingents, amounting to 
nearly a third of the whole, would not be soldiers in any sense 
of the word that implies military training, while the four last 
contingents, or nearly three-fifths of the whole, would be new to 
their regiments, new to their officers, and new to their comrades. 
Of trained soldiers, fighting in the company and under the 








command to which they have been accustom h, Qenaaee 
be little more than 20,000. Both these are caer ee 
tions, and some of our readers will be disposed to inquire wha 
has become of the short-service reserve of which so much = 
been said in Army discussions. The answer is supplied by the 
second table in Sir Henry Havelock’s article. The dukes 
vice reserve was created on paper in 1870, but it will only 
begin to exist in fact in the present year, and as very fer 
soldiers enlisted on the new terms in 1870, only 1,411 men 
will pass into the Reserve in 1876. In the three follow; 
years the Reserve will be increased by something on 
than 5,000 men in each year. The additions between 
1879 and 1882 will average about 7,000 men a year, and 
in 1883, when the Reserve has reached its taxizuaes 
strength, it will number about 41,363 men. The ex. 
planation of the defenceless state in which England finds 
herself at this moment, and of the exceedingly small propor. 
tions which the Reserve will ultimately assume, is that to pro- 
duce a sufficient Reserve, and to maintain the Army at an 
adequate level of strength while the Reserve was in course of 
formation, the number of men with the colours should haye 
been temporarily increased. To produce a Reserve of 75,000 
or 80,000 men by 1883, Sir Henry Havelock calculates that 
32,000 recruits should have been enlisted annually in the 
interval. Instead of this, the establishment was decreased 
in 1872 by 8,000 men, and instead of 32,000 reeruits 
being enlisted in each year, only from 18,000 to 20,000 have 
been added. Consequently we are weaker while the Reserve jg 
forming, and we shall be weaker when the Reserve is formed, 
When to this is added Sir Henry Havelock’s testimony, formed 
upon an intimate knowledge of nearly every battalion in the 
Service, that the quality of the recruits is very much worse 
than it was thirty years ago, and when it is further remembered 
that there is now very much less time in which to train them, 
we shall have all the material circumstances of the military 
situation full in view. 

It is the duty of an Opposition to criticise the estimates pre- 
pared by the two great spending departments of the Govern- 
ment. But it is not part of the political canon that this 
criticism shall always assume that the estimates are in excess 
of the public need. Often, no doubt, the statements of the 
Minister of War or of the First Lord of the Admiralty are 
based on information which is not in the possession of the 














Opposition, and if the expenditure proposed by the Minister is 
in accordance with these statements, it must, perforce, be accepted 
as sufficient. But as regards the Army, all the facts are public 
property. It is known how many men we could put into the 
field ; it is known what proportion of these would be trained 
soldiers; it is known what are the resources from which we 
should have to make good the losses incurred in the first 
campaign. Consequently the Opposition are as competent to 
determine whether the Minister’s proposals are adequate 
to the public need as the Minister himself, and if they 
hold them to be inadequate, it is as much their duty to find 
fault with them in that sense, as it would be to find fault 
with them in the opposite sense if they thought them ex- 
travagant. It would not have been unreasonable, therefore, 
if some members of the Opposition had demurred to Mr. 
Hardy’s proposals on the ground that though they carry us in 
the right direction, they do not carry usfarenough. We do not 
say that they would have been well advised in taking up this 
ground, because it is difficult for outsiders to say how sudden 
an increase of strain a particular machine will bear. Mr. Hardy, 
for example, appears to be of opinion that the 3,000 men or 
so for whom provision is made in the Estimates, are as many 
as can be absorbed into the Army this year, without doing 
positive harm to it. This is a point on which the Secretary 
of State may be expected to have the best attainable informa- 
tion, and though we wish that it had been possible to make 
a larger addition to the force, there is nothing for it but to be 
content. Again, as regards the addition of deferred pay, there may 
be good reason to suppose that the prospect of having £18 in 
hand with which to begin the world on leaving the colours, 
will be sufficient both to bring into the service as many good 
recruits as are wanted, and to keep them from forfeiting 
their deferred pay by desertion. It may very well be, there- 
fore, that Mr. Hardy would have been able to defend the 
seemingly excessive moderation of his proposals, and to prove 
that it is impossible, at a moment’s notice, to give the country 
the strength of which six wasted years have for the time 
deprived her, and that any more sweeping changes would only 
have involved us in useless and perhaps injurious expenditure. 

What we complain of is that the Opposition, so far as they 
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have spoken at all on the Army Estimates, have only repeated 
the old cry of “extravagance.” We grant that it has been re- 
peated very much in the sucking-dove fashion, that Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson spoke as though he wished to get rid of last season’s 
‘okes at an alarming sacrifice to make room for his spring 
stock, rather than as though he had ever thought enough 
- about what he said to be quite sure whether he meant it, and 
that the other speakers rather hinted at disapproval than 
positively expressed it. But if the Opposition were not going to 
challenge the sufficiency of Mr. Hardy’s proposals, why had they 
not the wisdom to say plainly that at least he ought to have 
roposed nothing less? We are at a loss to know whether 
the attitude of the Liberal leaders on the question of national 
defence is due to an entire misapprehension of the public senti- 
ment, or to a conscientious incapacity to put themselves in 
harmony with it. Either way, the prospect is sufficiently dis- 
couraging for the Liberal party. If the Parliamentary Liberals 
deliberately think it their duty to dissociate themselves from 
the present revival of national feeling, they may prepare for 
as great a reverse at the next general election as that which 
overtook them two years ago. Of course if they do take this 
view of their duty, there is no more to be said. We can but 
respect their honesty, and lament their blindness. But if 
their present action is due to a belief that this is what is 
expected of them by their constituents, their blindness is not 
even respectable. No doubt it is what is expected of them by 
local party agents, chairmen of local committees, and such 
like. These people have got into a rut out of which they 
have not the strength to pull themselves, and it would be as 
reasonable to expect original observations from a parrot as to 
look for a timely recognition of a change in public feeling 
from habitual wire-pullers. But on a question of this kind the 
present electorate will not be in the least influenced by the 
common-places which had so much weight with the electorate 
of 1832, The last Reform Act will yet work great changes in 
more ways than one, but in none is its operation likely to be more 
revolutionary than upon questions of economy. The Liberal 
leaders may hereafter have to resist many extravagant proposals, 
but if they wish to resist them to any purpose, they will not be 
guilty of the suicidal blunder of resisting proposals of which 
all that can be said is that, whether avoidably or not, they fall 
short of the real need. They cannot get up in the House of 
Commons and say that the Army as it is, is satisfactory, unless 
they are prepared to go further, and say that we want no Army 
at all, except perhaps a regiment of cavalry stationed at 
Knightsbridge, to disperse a riotous meeting in Hyde Park. If 
England is to hold any place in Europe, or to have any policy 
except a policy of nervous isolation, she must have a more 


The position of the Duke is that any legislation to debar a 
landlord from confiscating, on the lapse of a tenancy, the un- 
exhausted values which the tenant may have put into the soil, 
or upon it, is unnecessary, and must prove vain. He exalts to 
the authority of an economic maxim the principle that the 
management of private property is best left to be regu- 
lated by private agreement, and adhering stiffly to that, 
he condemns in limine the proposal under review. More- 
over, not content with branding it as heretical, when 
judged by the strict law of political economy, he likewise 
denounces it as revolutionary, seeing that it goes to upset what 
he counts a wholesome arrangement, under which all that is 
sought for is obtained, in so far as it is obtainable, and to sub- 
stitute an imperative rule, the attempted application of which 
must produce endless difficulties, disappointments, and injustice. 
We think him wrong in both respects, the economical not less 
than the practical. Apart from the blunder involved in treat- 
ing the science of political economy too much as if it were an 
art, in crediting its laws with an absoluteness that does not really 
belong to them, he offends against the very law he invokes. 
His point is that the relation of landlord and tenant being pro- 
perly one of contract, the State should take no cognisance of it, 
unless to enforce the bargain that has been concluded. But 
why should the State interfere to that effect, unless to pro- 
mote confidence, to protect industry, to encourage thrift, 
invention, and improvement, by its vindication of the 
right? It thus affords to the bargain-makers that 
security which is indispensable. This is univérsally ac- 
knowledged to be one of its proper functions. If, however, 
the bargain be so framed as to deny security to one side, and 
at the same time to shut out State intervention, then the very 
reason that justifies interference in ordinary cases should avail 
to prompt the overruling of such a contract, and the prescrip- 
tion of fairer conditions. Especially is this the case in a 
question between such persons as the owner and the occupier 
of tillage land, where the claims of the owner can only be 
sustained to the prejudice of the rights belonging to the 
occupant. For it must be remembered that property in land 
stands upon a different footing from property of every other 
description, and that the idea of it favoured by the Duke of 
Argyll is apt in its development to come into conflict with the 
idea which the cultivator is irresistibly led to adopt. The 
Duke does not say that the cultivator has no proprietary right 
in the added value which his capital and labour have 
given to the soil, but he contends that it is trivial, fleeting, 
and accessory, incapable of express measurement, unworthy 
of express protection, and well enough provided for by a 
haphazard arrangement, which either leaves the occupant to @ 








certain extent at the mercy of the owner, or tempts him to save 
himself by a sluggish and perfunctory style of farming. The 
occupant, on the other hand, alleges that, having paid 
the hire of the land, the improvements he has made 
upon it, either by the reclamation of waste or by the enhanced 
fertility of what is under the plough, are really his, till 
he has been adequately remunerated for them ; that the manures 
he has sunk in the soil belong to him as distinctly as the 
manures he has stored in his farmyard;that their worth can 
quite readily be determined at any time, and that to deprive 
him of them without compensation is downright pillage. 
Leaving aside, meanwhile, the inquiry whether their value can 
be calculated and how, there can be little difficulty in deciding 
which of these representations is more directly implicated with 
the elementary ideas of justice, coincides most nearly with those 
universal motives that govern human progress, and seeing that 
truth is ever consistent, harmonises best with scientific teach- 
ing. Really, after all the discussions of late years, it is well- 
nigh time that the scientific objections which the Duke parades 
anew should be consigned to the appropriate limbo of economic 
sophisms, 

Is his appeal to practical considerations more satisfactory ? 
Ere introducing it, he beats about the bush a good deal, 
hunting down sundry irrelevancies. Thus, he contends that 
land is incorrectly described as a monopoly, because there are 
always parcels of it for sale, oblivious of the fact that the 
term is employed because of the limitation in its quantity, not 
at all as implying an absolute arrestment of transfer. Again, 
he argues that farming must pay well, and that the security 
of the farmer is shown to be above the average of other 
traders, else why the keen competition for every vacant hold- 
ing,—the answer being that there is no vocation which 


efficient Army than she has at this moment. Mr. Hardy may not 
have lighted upon the best means of giving her this more efficient 
Army, but unless his critics are prepared to suggest a better, 
they will find their best profit hereafter in being silent now. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON TENANT-RIGHT. 


i Duke of Argyll is ill at ease upon the subject of 
4 compensation to dispossessed farmers for their unexhausted 
improvements. It is a subject in regard to which he cherishes 
notions that are very distinct and strong. In the main, they 
coincide with those hard, narrow, and superficial ideas to 
which Mr. Lowe has repeatedly given caustic utterance. Like 
Mr. Lowe, his Grace was able to contain himself during the 

debates on the Irish Land Act, finding a justification, no doubt, 

in what he deemed the exceptional nature of the case. But 

when the Agricultural Holdings Act of last year came under 

consideration in the House of Peers, he spoke out against it in 

a characteristically energetic and peremptory style. Now that | 
we are promised such an extension of the law as will make it 
suitable for Scotland, the prospect of having the obnoxious 
arrangement brought to his own doors has roused him 
still further, and he has been moved to anticipate the 
Parliamentary discussion by contributing a paper to the current 
number of the Contemporary Review, in which he restates 
his objections. That the statement is made with great vigour 
and lucidity need hardly be said, though we must also say that 
we do not rate the article as an extremely favourable specimen 
of its author’s dialectic skill. His argument is laid out with a 
great appearance of orderliness and method, but its substance 
escapes from the prescribed lines, and straggles more than once 
into contradiction. His clean-cut sentences follow each other 








in what at first seems to be natural and effective sequence, but | tempts so many novices, and that the easy and pleasant 
when the composition is grasped as a whole it shows as nerve- life countervails a great many disadvantages, which it is, 
sed, 


The pith of 


less and confu | nevertheless, most desirable to get rid of. 
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his. reasoning, however, consists in an attempted demonstra- 
tion that it is impossible to do precisely what is asked, and 
that if the effort is made, it will recoil upon those making it 
by the destruction of a system under which they are tolerably 
well off, and enjoy in large measure the protection of which 
they are solicitous. In other words, he maintains that improve- 
ments are so diversified in their nature, and in the conditions 
under which they are carried through, that no appraisement of 
their endurance and value can be made; while the Scottish 
system of leases, with its concomitants of landlord liberality and 
preference for old tenants, effectually precludes any reasonable 
complaint, On the first point, taken as he puts it, we are 
rather inclined to agree with him. The expedient, in favour 
with Mr. Howard, Mr. Read, and the English Chamber of 
Agriculture, of prescribing a certain series of years as a scale 
for computing in all circumstances the value of improve- 
ments belonging to a certain category, cannot but 
prove misleading. The differences of soil and climate 
which exist require corresponding differences of treatment. 
In some cases drainage will be easy, while in others it will 
prove laborious. Manures vary in their qualities and in their 
fitness for particular purposes, while they may be applied 
sparingly or lavishly. These and numberless considerations of 
a like sort give force to the Duke’s complaint against the pro- 
portional rules for estimating the rate at which improvements 
are exhausted. It does not seem to have struck him that there 
is another and wholly unobjectionable mode. An arbitrary 
principle :must fail of applicability in many cases, but a couple 
of skilled valuers, inspecting the land, empowered to hear 
evidence, and having before them a vouched statement of ex- 
penditure, might be relied on to come very near an accurate 
conclusion. Moreover, the Duke, while inveighing against the 
plan he dislikes, is blind to the manner in which his condem- 
nation militates against the plan he approves. If a scale of 
years chosen upon the principle of an average be untrustworthy, 
with what face can he insist that a lease, the duration of which 
may vary indefinitely, while it is determined by considerations that 
are unrelated to this matter, should be accepted as suflicient ? 
That it ‘s sufficient, a growing number of Scottish farmers, 
comprising the men who are most distinguished by enterprise 
and independence, strenuously dispute. They must know full 
well where the shoe pinches; and recent experiences which 
have acquired considerable notoriety, while serving to show 
that the outcry they have raised is not causeless, completely 
dissipate the Arcadian picture which the Duke has drawn. 
He writes of farms let on a nineteen years’ lease at less than 
their market value per acre, the reduction being conceded out 
of favour to old tenants, who are thus supplied with the means 
for improvement, and are preserved from any temptation to 
impoverish or neglect the land during the latter years of their 
guaranteed possession. It is asked in amazement where these 
paragons of landlords are to be found. Their existence is 
certainly not generally known. The common rule is widely 
different from that described. Adam Smith notes that, in his 
day, the disposition of the landed proprietor was to leave 
the tenant no more than the smallest share with which he 
could content himself. In so far as things have changed since 
then, it has not been in the direction of greater liberality. 
The mercantile spirit has more and more asserted itself, till it 
is now dominant. There are few estates in the management 
of which it has not full sway. When a farm falls out of lease, 
it is advertised, offers are invited from all and sundry, and a 
species of auction is held, the highest offerer being almost 
invariably preferred, if he can show that he has sufficient com- 
mand of capital to make a fair start. Thus it happens that if 
the old tenant has done his duty by the land up till the expiry 
of his term, and gets a renewal, it is upon conditions that in- 
volve an annual rent-charge upon the capital he has himself 
sunk. If a new comer is preferred, it is because his offer 
includes a payment equivalent to the enhanced value accruing 
from his predecessor's operations. In either case, the landlord, 
in reclaiming his own at the end of the lease, seizes also upon 
what is another’s, and in addition to obtaining the natural 
increase of income to which ownership entitles him, enriches 
himself at the cost of another’s toil and outlay. This is the 
system against which a determined hostility has been aroused 
in Scotland, stronger even than that prevalent in England 
against the analogous evil which there exists. It has been 
condemned by the most competent authorities, as restrictive to 
an unsuspected degree of enterprise and production. And its 
amendment will not be long deferred,—not even by such clever, 
impassioned, and inconclusive reasonings as those put forward 
by the Duke of Argyll. 


i 
A GREAT POET OF DENIAL AND REVOLT, 


OT many years ago, Sir Joseph Arnould, one of our Bomba 
Judges, decided a suit in favour of the heir of the Chief pl 





pe 
| ‘“ the Assassins,”—the man known and feared among the Crusaders 
}as “the Old Man of the Mountain.” We have now before u 
|a translation of one of the great poems of the world sr 
| apparently by the intimate college friend, as we might say, of 
‘the Old Man of the Mountain ” in question, Omar Khayying . 

great Persian astronomer, who rectified the Calendar, and po 
was educated by the same Mohammedan sage as that Hasan of 
| sinister celebrity to whom we have referred. The story, pre- 
| served by a grand vizier of the Sultan of Khorassan, is that he 
himself, Hassan, and this Omar Khayyim, subsequently the poet- 
astronomer of whom we are writing, made a boyish league 
| together that whichever of them prospered in life should share 
his wealth equally with his two friends. Nizam-ul-Mulk was the 
fortunate one in question, rising, as we said, to be grand vizier 
of the Sultan, and his friends claimed his performance of the 

promise, Hassan asking wealth and office, and betraying his friend 
when it was granted, even to the point, it is said, of afterwards 
ordering, as Chief of the Assassins, the assassination of his 
patron; and Omar Khayyim asking only protection, leisure, 

and a moderate competence, to enable him to study and 
think in peace. It was he who composed the wonderful poem 

of which Mr. Edward Fitzgerald’s marvellously fine translation 
now lies before us,—together with Mr. Schiitz-Wilson’s interesting 
essay in the Contemporary Review, which has called the attention 

of English iterary men to it not too soon, for indeed it is 
somewhat a disgrace to us that such a translation of such a poem 
should have been amongst us for fifteen years without becoming 
generally known. 

We cannot, however, agree with Mr. Schiitz-Wilson’s esti- 
mate of the poem in other respects. It should, we think, 
take rank rather as the poem of Revolt and Denial, the song of 
speculative Nihilism and cynical sensualism, than as a poem of 
the stamp which the Contemporary Reviewer claims for it,—namelf, 
one which ‘‘denies divinely the divine,” and is full of “ the 
unconscious faith which complains to the Deity of its inability 

to comprehend the Divine.” Of this character we confess we 
| cannot find a trace in Mr. Edward Fitzgerald’s magnificent 
| translation,—a translation which confessedly selects all the finest 
verses of the Oriental poem, and leaves only the most sensual 
still under the veil of the Persian original. With something of the 
cynical force of Byron, and something, too, of the humorous 
and familiar ease of Goethe, the writer of this poem (though a 
contemporary, as Mr. Schiitz-Wilson reminds us, of Henry II. 
and Fair Rosamond,) expends his whole power in showing what 
a mockery of man is implied in irreversible laws of creation ; and 
he accomplishes his task with all the grasp of a thinker of first-rate 
calibre, and all the bitterness of a defiant heart. As for nobleness 
| in any moral sense, it seems to us utterly absent from this fine poem, 
| which of course should be judged by a Mohammedan, and not by 
| a Christian standard. What we have to ask of a poet of this grasp 
| and depth of reflectiveness is this,—has he seized and kept faith- 
ful to the nobler elements in the religion in which he was brought 

up, while revolting against its unrealities and insincerities ? Is 
| the defiance due only to refusing to believe a lie, or is it due also 
| to impatience of the yoke of a spiritual restraint? Now, when 
even a Mohammedan poet has nothing to preach but the intoler- 
ableness of the iron law of necessity, the wisdom of plunging into 
sensual delights, and the futility of spiritual hopes, it seems to us 
pretty certain that his defiance is compounded equally of affinity 
for what is evil in Mohammedanism and resistance of what is 
good in it,—of scorn for its incredible conception of a despotic 
Omnipotence, and of impatience of its actual demands for sobriety 
and justice. Add to this that Omar Khayydm was, as we have 
already said, a great astronomer, who rectified the Calendar by a 
correction better than that which determined the Julian year, 
and little inferior to that which determined the Gregorian, and 
| that in spite of his love of science and knowledge of it, through 
the whole of this poem there runs no less cynical a scorn of the 
speculative intellect than of the moral law, and we shall have 
some reason to suppose that, while Mohammedanism was un- 
questionably far too small for his intellect, it was not the mere 











| narrowness of that creed which induced him to rebel against it, but 
_ also some of its imperious demands on his better nature. Also, 
‘had he been a true disciple of the sciences into which he had 
| plunged so deeply, he would at least have maintained the grandeur 

of speculative truth against the rude fatalism of the Mohammedan 
| system, which, however, he certainly does not do, for, as a poet 
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—_————— 
at least, Omar had no respect for human knowledge. 
writes :— 
LY. 
« You know, my Friends, with what a brave carouse 
I made a second marriage in my house ; 
Divorced old barren Reason from my bed, 
And took the daughter of the Vine to spouse. 
LVII. 
Ah, but my computations, people say, 
Reduced the year to better reckoning? Nay, 
*T was only striking from the Calendar 
Unborn to-morrow and dead yesterday. 
LVIII. 
And lately by the tavern-door agape, 
Came shining through the dusk an Angel-shape, 
Bearing a vessel on his shoulder; and 
He bid me taste of it, and ’twas,—the Grapo,— 


LIX. 

The Grape, that can with logic absolute 
The two-and-seventy jarring Sects confute ; 
The sovereign Alchemist, that in a trice 

Life’s leaden metal into gold transmute ; 


Lx. 
The mighty Mahmiid, Allah-breathing Lord, 
That all the misbelieving and black horde 
Of fears and visions that infest the soul, 
Scatters before him with his whirlwind-sword. 


LXI. 
Why, be this juice the growth of God, who dare 
Blaspheme the twisted tendril as a snare ? 
A blessing, we should use it,—should we not ? 
And if a curse,—why, then, who set it there ? 
LxIl. 
I must abjure the balm of Life, I must, 
Scared by some After-reckoning ta’en on trust, 
Or lured with hope of some diviner drink, 
To fill the eup,—when crumbled into dust. 


LXIII. 

Oh, threats of Hell, and hopes of Paradise! 

One thing at least is certain,—this life flies; 

One thing is certain, and the rest is lies: 

The flower that once has blown for ever dies.” 
That is not the song of a sage whose reason has merely broken 
through the trammels of a narrow system, but of one who has 
lost his faith in Reason as much as he has lost it in moral law,— 
and partly, perhaps, on the same ground,—that the yoke of both 
was irksome to him. 

The finest thread in the poem, in a moral sense, is the vibrating 
chord of tenderness for the frailty of human existence which rings 
through it. In this respect, there is no cynicism. The advice to eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die, which is the burden of the song 
from beginning to end, at least does not choke the poet’s pity for 
those who have eaten and drunk and died, and who, he thinks, 
have vanished like bubbles from the surface of the stream. There 
is a real passion, for instance, in the tone of these fine verses on 
the frailty of human hopes and joys :— 

XVI. 
“The worldly hope men set their heart upon 
Turns ashes,—or it prospers; and anon, 
Like snow upon the desert’s dusty faco 
Lighting a little hour or two, was gone. 


XVII. 
Think, in this batter’d caravanserai 
Whose portals are alternate night and day, 
How sultan after sultan with his pomp 
Abode his destined hour, and went his way. 


XVIII. 
They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep ; 
And Bahram, that great hunter—tho wild ass 
Stamps o'er his head, but cannot break his sleep. 


‘ XIX. 
I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Ceasar bled ; 
That every hyacinth the garden wears 
Dropt in her lap from some once lovely head. 


xx. 

And this reviving herb, whose tender green 

Hedges the river-lip on which we lean— 

Ah, lean upon it lightly, for who knows 

From what once lovely lip it springs unseen !” 
The tenderness of that last verse, with its Oriental turn of ex- 
pression, is as exquisite as any touch we know in poetry of the 
Same stamp. But the tenderness of Omar for extinguished 
happiness, though it shows a kindly heart, is not, as far as we 
can see, at all akin to the love which is too intense to believe 
the world a mockery,—too humble to believe that there is no 
better love at the source of things than exists in an ephemeral 
human heart. On the contrary, the lyrical pain with which Omar 
contemplates the evanescence of all human joy is not so deep but 


He | 


it loses itself in its usual burden of carpe diem, which it repeats 
| this time with even more than usual ardour. ‘This is the verse 
which follows the tender regrets we have just quoted : — 


XXI. 
“ Ah! my belovéd, fill the cup that clears 
To-pay of past regret and future fears ; 
To-morrow,—why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s seven thousand years.” 
Great as is Omar’s command of all the imagery of human 
despondency, it takes a great deal of imagination to find in this 
poem, as Mr. Schiitz Wilson finds in it, ‘the unconscious faith 
which complains to the Deity of its inability to comprehend the 
divine.” If there'be any passage which approaches such faith at 
all, it is perhaps this :— 
r XLIX. 
“Would you that spangle of existence spend 
About Tuk SECRET? quick about it, friend ! 
A hair, perhaps, divides the false and true, 
And upon what, prithee, does life depend ? 


L. 
A hair, perhaps, divides the false and true; 
Yes, and a single Aleph were the clue— 

Could you but find it—to the treasure-house ; 
And peradventure to the Master too,— 

LL 

Whose secret presence, through creation’s veins 
Running quicksilver-like, eludes your pains ; 

Taking all shapes from Mah to Mahi; and 
They change and perish all—but He remains, 


LI. 
A moment guessed—then back behind the fold 
Immerst of darkness round the drama rolled, 
Which, for the pastime of eternity, 
He does Himself contrive, enact, beho!d.” 
But even here the theism, or rather pantheism, which is certainly 
asserted or approached, takes a cynical turn, and the whole stage 
of life is said to be a drama enacted for the pastime of eternity. 
That is infinitely lower in tone than the nobler pantheism of 
Shelley, which in mode of thought it so closely approaches :— 
“The One remains, the many change and pass, 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth's shadows fly ; 
Life like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity.” 
But if Omar does not approach even Shelley in the reverence 
with which he views the power which runs through all the arteries 
and minute veins of life, certainly Shelley never expressed with 





| 








what it is assuaged by the tribute of a poetical tear, after which 


anything like Omar's magnificence of grasp, and hardly did 
Professor Tyndall or any other prophet of the ‘pétentialities ” 
of matter even imagine as he has done, the true emptiness of the 
world regarded in the light in which modern materialism regards 
it, as the vain pageantry engendered by a store of Proteus-like 
physical force :— 
LXIV. 

Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us passed the door of darkness through, 

Not one returns to tell us of the road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 


LXV. 
The revelations of devout and learn’d 
Who rose before us, and as prophets burn’d, 
Are all but stories, which, awoke from sleep, 
They told their fellows, and to sleep return’d. 


LXVI. 
I sent my soul through the invisible, 
Some letter of that after-life to spell ; 
And by-and-by my soul returned to me 
And answered, ‘I myself am heaven and hell.’ 


LXVIL. 
Heaven but the vision of fulfill’d desire, 
And hell the shadow of a soul on fire, 

Cast on the darkness into which ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 


LXVIII. 
We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with this sun-illumin’d lantern held 
In midnight by the master of the show. 


LXIX. 
Impotent pieces of the game he plays 
Upon this chequer-board of nights and days ; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


LXX, 
The ball no question makes of Ayes or Noes, 
But right or left as strikes the player goos, 
And he that tossed you down into the field,— 
He knows about it all, he knows, he knows. 


“ 


LXXI. 
The moving finger writes, and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety and wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 
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LXXII. 
And that inverted bowl they call the sky, 
Whereunder crawling coop’d we live and die; 
Lift not your hands to i¢ for help—for it 
As impotently rolls as you or I. 


LXXIII. 
With earth’s first clay they did the last man knead, 
And there of the last harvest sow’d the seed; 
And the first morning of creation wrote 
What the last dawn of reckoning shall read. 


LXXIy. 
YESTERDAY THIS Day’s madness did prepare, 
- To-morrow’s silence, triumph, or despair. 
Drink! for you know not whence you came nor why, 
Drink ! for you know not why you go, nor where.” 
There is certainly something in the Oriental imagination which 
surpasses all that Western imagination can effect in attempts 
to give a glimpse of the infinite or absolute. No poetry 
existing, of course, approaches the poetry of Isaiah and some of 
the Psalms, in the sweep of itsimages. But this may be attributed 
to the divine truth which inspired the thought. Turn, then, to 
this far from pious poetry, the very poetry of revolt and despair, 
and observe with what majesty the mere infinitude of the 
panorama is depicted, even on the author’s assumption that the 
whole panorama is an illusion and a snare. It is not mainly 
the breath of divine inspiration, we suspect, which gives to the 
Hebrew prophets their strange ease in conceiving the smallness 
of human things from a higher and wider point of view,— 
it is rather the Eastern imagination, which seems much better 
fitted than the Western for escaping from the limitations of 
practical life and sweeping the horizon of an infinite world. The 
sceptic is as much more powerful in sweeping it, from the point 
of view of a sceptic, as is the believer in sweeping the same 
universe from the point of view of a divine seer. And yet 
Oriental as he is, Omar is always modern. Take the following 
wonderful conversation among the clay images of a potter's shop, 
which is intended to take off the speculative imbecility of man 
in dealing with these large problems. First speak two clay 
images, who may be said to represent, suppose, the author of a 
Bridgewater treatise and a Universalist or Unitarian :— 
LXXXIV. 
“ Said one among them, ‘ Surely not in vain 
My substance of the common earth was ta’en 
And to this figure moulded, to be broke 
Or trampled back to shapeless earth again.’ 
LXXXY. 
Then said a second, ‘ Ne’er a peevish boy 
Would break the bowl from which he drank in joy, 
And he that with his hand the vessel made 
Will surely not in after-wrath destroy.’” 
Whereupon some porcelain representative of the ‘dangerous classes ’ 
takes up the parable thus :— 
“* LXXXVI. 
“ After a momentary silence spake 
Some vessel of a more ungainly make ; 
‘Thoy sneer at me for leaning all awry,— 
What? did the hand, then, of the Potter shake ?’” 
—after which a good-humoured Mephistopheles of Goethe’s easy- 
going kind speaks out,— 
** Why, said another, ‘Some there are who tell 
Of one who threatens he will toss to Hell 
The luckless Pots he marred in making ;—pish, 
He’s a good fellow, and ‘twill all be well,’” 
—surely no doubtful anticipation of the Mephistophelian speech 
with which Goethe's ‘dialogue in heaven” in the prologue to 
* Faust” ends :— 
* Von Zeit zu Zeit seh’ ich den Alten gern, 
Und hiite mich mit ihm zu brechen, 
Es ist gar hiibsch von einem grossen Herrn, 
So menschlich mit dem Teufel selbst zu sprechen.” 
Indeed, the easy cynicism of this conversation among the clay pots 
expresses the profound scorn of the poet for all human solutions of 
the great enigma in a way which makes it really unintelligible how 
any one should fiad a deep faith beneath the tumult of the poet’s 
soul. Indeed, we rather doubt the tumult. Pity and scorn are its 
extreme limits,—no passion of love or of suffering can be deciphered 
in it. The great contemplative intellect of the man of science 
sets itself to work to show the futility of attempting a solution of 


the problem of life. But while he drops a tear over the illusions 


of humanity, he remains calmly satisfied with himself for having 
found none, because he is sure that there is none to be found. 





THE QUEEN IN WHITECHAPEL. 











the Queen presented herself in public. It is true her Majesty's 
habit of secluding herself at the extremities of her kingdom—in 
Balmoral and Osborne—and avoiding London as if she had some 
personal dislike to the metropolis, annoys her people, makes 
loyalists say sharp things about the grandeur to be derived from 
invisibility, and encourages Republicans to point out how well the 
kingdom gets along without a Court. England, they say, prospers 
not only without a Tuileries, but without an Elysée. It is not 
however, ‘‘the rich who make revolutions,” and the discontent 
of “society,” even when “society” talks epigrams, signifies 
little more to the Monarchy than the grumblings of the 
West-End tradesmen, who fancy that a resident Sovereign 
would make money circulate, and throw an extra per- 
centage of profit into their tills. The Throne will not fall in 
England because the Sovereign does not give parties, nor will the 
‘realm ” become a ‘‘ Commonwealth” because silk-mercers and 
fashionable dress-makers retire with great fortunes in twenty 
years, instead of in fifteen. London, as the Mayor told James L, 
may lack a Court, but the Thames is always happily left behind, 
But there is always a danger in England, and especially in London, 
lest the central idea of monarchy, that which has preserved it 
through so many ages, should gradually fade away out of men’s 
minds, and be replaced by another less favourable to the continu. 
ance of the institution. That central idea is the equality of classes 
before the Monarch, the notion that the Sovereign, and the Sovereign 
alone, has a direct and equal relation to every class, however 
humble; that he or she is the King or Queen of the working tailors, as 
much as of the well-to-do, and as much interested for their well- 
being, if not in it. An aristocracy, however wise or chivalric, 
necessarily seems self-regarding; a bourgeoisie, however well- 
meaning—and ours took up the Income-tax to take off taxes on 
food—necessarily seems selfish. A universal-suffrage. assembly, 
however full of ideas, necessarily submits too generally to the con- 
trol of the most numerous single class. But a Sovereign is, in 
theory at all events, above classes, opens her Courts to the 
smallest tinker equally with the highest peer,—is as much con- 
cerned if poor women are crushed in a procession as if rich ladies 
are run down in the Solent by a Royal yacht. All are on an equal 
basis before the Sovereign, all equally entitled to his grace when its 
display is required, all equally required to pay obeisance to the 
national standard. ‘The Sovereign, like the Church, if not 
national, has no right to be established. There is some risk of 
that idea being forgotten in this kingdom. There is no danger 
of the people accusing the Queen of despotism, or harshness, or 
undue interference with her advisers; but there is danger of 
their thinking of the Throne as a toy of the upper classes, some- 
thing which pleases them, which may be very good, but which 
has no relation to the people at large; as a statue on a pyramid, 
which may be beautiful, but is too high up to be visible; 
as an article of useful luxury, but one with which the non- 
luxurious have nothing to do. An cxcellent thing is a silver fork, 
but the plating of the fork, be it ever so good, is not a question 
which concerns more than, say, twelve people in a hundred. The 
rest forget the forks, or are even contemptuous that they should be 
wanted. Itis one of the misfortunes of England that classes, 
though they do not hate one another, are so separated by cir- 
cumstances that they have few pleasant interests in common; and 
the special misfortune of London, that those who work and those 
who enjoy—or are supposed to enjoy, which is politically the 
same thing—live so absolutely apart, in different cities, with 
different names, different architecture, we might almost add—for 
though it sounds absurd, it is in some respects literally true—a 
different climate. ‘The Londom smoke, the London crowding, 
the London inability to keep houses white, all do their worst at 
the East End, till West-enders constantly say, and sometimes 
feel, that the very air of the two divisions of the same metro- 
polis is as different as the air of Leeds and Craven. ‘The 
East End does not hate the West End as Belleville hates the 
Boulevards, but it is very liable to a fancy that the West End is 
no part of itself, is a different entity, with a society and a 
set of Courts and a Parliament and a Sovereign, all of 
its own, all excellent, perhaps, in their way, but all intended for 
the cities of W. and S.W., and not for the great towns E.C., E., 
and $.E. The Atheneum Club is not an evil institution, but 
what is it to Shadwell? No idea not involving hostility to esta- 
blished order could be more dangerous to its continuance, and 
any incident, however trivial, which helps to dissipate it, is an 
incident to be welcomed. No act of the Sovereign could be 


NUE visit paid by the Queen on Tuesday to the London | better adapted to keep her existence fresh in the popular mind 
Hospital is one of the wisest and most gracious things her | than a Royal visit to the grey region where the hard-fisted live 
Majesty has lately been advised to do, and this not only because | in such endless multitudes; and we think the journey of Tuesday, 
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so far from being absurdly ceremonious, was only a little too 
deficient in state and pageant, the visit being too short, the 
paraphernalia too few, the pace of the Queen’s horses too fast, and 
the notice in the Court Circular too formal. Philosophers may 
smile or sigh, but the people in Whitechapel were charmed with 
their guest, felt more content because they had seen a middle- 
aged lady driving past in a barouche, and were distinctly 
complimented by her visit to the only building in their midst 
which they all alike recognise as beneficial. She was Queen 
of them, then, also, and not of the “big folk” and the 
Highlanders only ; that was right, and now the grey sky 
would have more red in it. That was their feeling, and 
though we can conceive of a higher one—loyalty to the 
jdeal State, which is made by all, yet contains all—still the 
Jower feeling is, in its way, good, is English, and is certainly one 
with which people ‘* whose réle it is,” as Francis of Austria said, 
“to be royalist” have no cause to quarrel. They ought to 
feel, even if philosophers are unwise enough not to see, how 
much a semi-civilised State like ours, resting always on a 
crowd which perpetually sways and shifts, owes to the feeling 
0 naively expressed by the burnt little child, Kate Ambler, 
who thought, being four years old, that she should get well 
immediately if only she might see the Queen. It is as silly to 
neglect such a feeling as it would have been of her Majesty to 
neglect the little sufferer, whose name, merely because the Queen 
kissed her, is now familiar throughout the islands; and there 
cannot be a doubt that it is too often neglected, that the dim 
multitudes on whom the structure rests are too seldom 
allowed an opportunlty of expressing an interest in the one 
institution which is as close to them as to the richer or 
more highly placed. They express it heartily enough when they 
get the chance, and not ungracefully, putting all their best in 
front, with a sense quite pleasant to see, that they are not spec- 
tators of a show, but hosts of Royalty for the time being. We 
fancy, from the reporters’ hints, that the Queen, who was, for a 
wonder, a little late, was driven too fast, at a rate which sur- 
prised and provoked the crowds till they almost forgot to cheer ; 
fout the careful preparations, all voluntary, the immense masses 
in the streets, and the general tone of the district, all testified to 
a genuine sentiment of welcome which on such an occasion is 
foyalty. In some of the preparations there was a trace of 
‘humility, a consciousness of poverty, which was quite pathetic. 
Many of the inscriptions touched antithetically on the difference 
between the poverty of the district and the wealth of its hearti- 
mess in welcome ; paper on many houses supplied the brightness 
which the West-End seeks in silks and carpeting, and one 
man at all events, owner of a shop with a beehive 
‘for sign, stumbled on an inscription fuller of meaning and 
‘truthfulness than the West-End has yet managed to invent, 
“The Bees welcome their Queen;” while another was much 
‘happier in his quotation, ‘‘I was sick and ye visited me,” than 
‘those who use texts generally are. The inscriptions to ‘ the 
Empress” showed that Whitechapel appreciated the grandiose, as 
‘well as the Premier, and like him, did not perceive that the heiress 
of Egbert is not exactly elevated by being promoted to the rank of 
Josephine Beauharnais ; while dozens of mottoes testified to the 
personal liking and reverence felt for the Queen, and the satis- 
faction of the district that an errand of mercy should take their 
Sovereign among them. No doubt, curiosity entered into the 
matter, and love of excitement too, but then curiosity and ex- 
citement alike proceed from an interest it should be the policy of 
Royalists to cultivate. Forgetfulness is more fatal to Royalty than 
any ideal preference for an elected head, and the fierce indivi- 
dualism of Englishmen is not the virtue which specially requires 
aultivation. 
The arguments we have advanced about Whitechapel apply, 
though in a less degree, to the greater portion of the kingdom. 
Few districts in Great Britain or Ireland are quite so devoid of 
colour as Whitechapel, nor can life in the country ever be quite 
so-dull as life in the East End. But we regret, in the interest of 
the Monarchy, that the old custom of the Sovereigns moving 
about the country has been so entirely given up. No country 
town, however great or however important in the Empire, 
ever receives the smallest recognition from the Throne, except, 
indeed, it be through a flying visit from the Prince of Wales. 
The Queen goes to the extremity of the Highlands, or even to 
Germany, but Ireland has never seen her since she was a widow, 
nor has Wales ever been honoured with her presence. The 


for they come to London, and when there, are incurious about 
the personality of a Sovereign of whom they have all learned as 
much as they will ever know—which is very little—until the 
memoirs begin to throw a flood of light upon the Victorian age. 
But their people are less mobile, less able or inclined to leave 
their own abodes, and would like, if only from an intelligent 
curiosity, to see the person who in theory bears so singular a 
relation to them all, at least once in a generation. If it cannot 
be, it cannot be, and there is an end ; but the impossibility is not 
favourable to loyalty, more especially when its reasons are so 
faintly understood. The Queen would be as warmly received in 
Liverpool as in Whitechapel, in Bristol as in the City, and her 
visit to either town would do much to rekindle, or if that word is 
not courtly enough, to confirm personal loyalty among her subjects 
of the South and West. The educated understand that a Progress 
involves much labour, much tedium and many harassing incidents, 
but the vulgar will never see that their affection can be more 
oppressive than the attentions of the Sovereigns between Dover 
and the centre of Germany. They will do very well without a 
visit, as Whitechapel also would have done, but we do not know 
that indifferent content is the condition of mind which it most 
benefits Royalty to produce. If the Queen dislikes visiting her 
dominions, there is no more to be said, and no serious interest 
will be greatly the worse; but the most loyal may be permitted to 
regret a seclusion which leaves the old with only the recollection 
of a Court and the young without an idea of one. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——_~>—_—_ 
SWIFT AND STELLA’S “LITTLE LANGUAGE.” 
(To THE EviTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I have just read the first volume of Forster's “ Life of 
Swift,” and find he lays some stress on the right translation of 
the “little language.” Now, it has been my fate twice over to ‘talk 
little,” or as I have called it, baby-language, under nearly similar 
circumstances. I may be mistaken in my fancy that my experience” 
throws some light on the older time. I am the fourth child ina 
family of six, but between me and number five there is a gap of five 
years, and number six appeared two years afterthat. Between Num- 
bers one and six there was a difference of twelve years. A change of 
locality induced our mother to give up the nursery, and at three, 
my youngest brother, a delicate and sensitive child, became the 
particular charge of my eldest sister; these two talked baby- 
language ; I only came into it on taking her place, five years later. 
I am talking baby-language again with my youngest boy, now eleven 
years old, but five years younger than the nextsister. In his case, too, 
the nursery was given up very early, making way for a school-room. 
In both these cases the child, from a solitary nursery occupant, 
found himself a member of the family circle on sufferance, and 
attached himself to a special protector. Now, was not this Stella’s 
case in the Spencer household? Neither uncle nor nephew spoke 
baby-language promiscuously. Neither spoke it to servants nor 
before strangers. Neither spoke it to the members of the family 
nearest themselves, but each to the eldest sister, though my little 
boy favours me, but I think that is because I have been so long 
ailing. He speaks it to me with a sympathising, to her with either 
a saucy or beseeching accent. The fascination is something 
curious. The child tells his own thoughts in a way quite different 
to his usual talk, and you reply without any temptation to be 
moral, and say rallying things which, in plain language, would 
sound hard. On the child's part, it seems an unconscious appeal 
still to be considered little; on yours, the attempt to make him 
feel you are not so big as you seem to him. Does not this fit 
Stella’s character and circumstances ? 

I notice my boy occasionally uses the ‘“ baby-language” in the 
family when he is not sure how a speech may be received, as, a 
few days since, being urged rather strongly to be quiet when he 
had been chattering plain language, he announced, “ Me allays 
tort it was me’s misson to teep dis fanily sheerful.” Last week a 
friend came in for a game of whist, and on expressing disappoint- 
ment at a player leaving I said, “ My little boy plays a good 
game.” He was intensely delighted, got his cards sorted first, 








and then, to my no little discomfiture, announced, ‘‘ Me never 
payd wiv anybody out ob de house afore;” but he soon showed 
he played no baby-game,—it was the old uncertainty of position 
with regard to elders. 





Eastern Counties know the Prince of Wales, but not the Sovereign ; 
and Cornwall and Lincolnshire, the Ridings and the Midland 
Counties, are equally unvisited. ‘Their gentry do not mind that, 





I think Forster mistranslates many words, going on the suppo- 
sition that syllables are frequently used for words; I will only 
Forster calls ‘‘richar” ‘‘ charming,” with 


| trouble you with two. 
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some affix he cannot understand. Now, it is simply “little,” in 
both the languages I have talked, ‘‘richar doose” being “little 
goose.” Ihave heard in retort, ‘‘ Lu lichar doose lutef,” there 
being a tendency in the language to alliteration; and “ michar” is 
** my little.” 

The ‘‘lete” which Forster considers “little,” or “little love,” 
is ‘‘really.” I felt sure of that at once, but next day, laughing 
at some queer mistake, my boy remonstrated, ‘Lu souldn’t 
laugh, me lete fort so,” and I replied, without thought, “Did 
lu lete? what a tever lad.” This makes many passages intelli- 
gible. After many adieux, Swift says, ‘‘ F. W. lete, lete.” Again, 
more than once, he says, ‘‘I can say ‘lete’ or ‘ lete, lete,’ as well 
as you;” which leads us to think Stella had a habit, like some 
few women I have known, of using “ really ” to express wonder, 
doubt, admiration, or ridicule, in an easy and compendious 
form. 

I think, then, the continued use of the little language points 
to uncertainty of position. I could never fancy lovers, much less 
husband and wife, using it. It seems also to imply innocence and 
protection, an inferior and superior, each feeling strong affection 
for the other.—I am, Sir, &ec., E. A. 


THE QUEEN'S TITLE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘‘A Peer,” has, I think, nearly hit 
the point. Lord Macaulay used to say that, at the time of the 
Union, a great opportunity was lost by taking the cumbrous title 
of King of ‘‘The United Kingdom of Great Britain end Ireland,” 
instead of ‘The British Isles,” which exactly translates the old 
Latin “ Britannie.” Another such opportunity has now arisen, 
and ‘* Queen of the British Isles and India” would be accepted 
throughout the world as expressing the actual position in a correct 
and graceful manner. It is not necessary that the British Colonies 
should be separately named, for they are all included with the 
mother-country, whose new honours they will share. ‘‘ Queen” 
would, I believe, be a more popular title, even in India, than 
‘¢ Empress,” and it would clear the question of many embarrass- 
ments. Her Majesty is already generally known to the people of 
India as ‘* Queen of England,” and the difference to them would 
be that she would be also ‘‘ Queen of India.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
C, E, TREVELYAN. 





SIR CHARLES DILKE’S SPEECH. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Being one of the few persons who, although not resident in 
Lostwithiel, take an interest in that little town and its inhabitants, 
I trust you will allow me a small space for the correction of Sir 
Charles Dilke’s errors, to which you, Sir, by your comments, gave 
some additional importance and publicity; nor did you omit to 
repeat those personal accusations which smack strangely of a 
private malice on the part of his anonymous “informant.” Guided 
by Sir Charles Dilke’s statements, you say that the members of 
the Corporation spend its income without benefit to a single 
person, and Sir Charles himself does not hesitate to infer the dis- 
honesty of almost every one in the town, from the“ dictator” and 
*‘doctor” to the ‘‘ glazier.” 

I have before me a printed balance-sheet, or abstract of 
accounts, of the Corporation of Lostwithiel, for the year 1874,— 
the year in which the gentleman described as ‘“ the tanner” was 
mayor. Among the receipts are, firstly, cash in hand, and balance 
at the bank, £147 ; new rents, £232; and £40 from the Fowey | 
Harbour Commissioners, being a composition ‘‘in lieu of all dues | 
and rights;” dividends, £17 16s. 1d., on £400 invested, which 
money came from the sale of Corporation lands to the Railway 
Company. Besides these are various other items, some annual and 
some exceptional, among which latter is £50 for the sale of a 
piece of land which formerly produced but 10s. per annum. All 
these show a satisfactory forethought and care. 

Coming to the expenditure, the first item is £40 paid towards 
the ‘‘ elementary school,” part of some £350 paid altogether, by 
the Corporation to that institution. For lighting the town (the 
inhabitants pay no rate), £42 15s. are paid. About £50 is paid 
towards repairs of the church (which has always been considered 
a borough church, and kept in order and repaired from these 
funds), and £12 to the organist. 

Salaries figure for £56 16s., which sum includes £40 to the 
master of the grammar-school, and £10 to the town clerk. Re- 
pairs to buildings, Corporation property, £110. There are besides, 
items for street-sweeping and watering, and (to please Sir Charles) 
let me add that £15 6s. 6d. was spent on two dinners. 








An additional £184 was, however, invested. Now, Sir, I ask 
in fairness, does this account exhibit a wanton and dishonest per 
version of funds such as to call forth those personalities which 
enjoyed the immunity from consequences, which the “ floor of the 
House” affords? WhenI add that the Vicar was not appointed, 
‘for six years only,” but has written to the local Press distinctly 
disclaiming any intention of resigning in anybody's favour ; that 
the cavalry officer (after having served well in India during 
the suppression of the Mutiny) retired, in the usual way, 
and settled, with his invalid wife and young family, near his own 
people, to do modest and useful work in night-schools and in 
helping the Vicar, who cannot afford a curate (by reading such 
portions of the service as a layman is permitted to read in church), 
you will, Ithink, allow that Sir Charles Dilke has been somewhat 
hard upon this unfortunate little town and its inhabitants, and 
that it would have been well if he had been at more pains to 
ascertain, before making his amusing speech, how far his in- 
formant was moved by public zeal and how far by personal 
malice. It only remains to mention that for some months past 
‘*the dictator ” and his brother have announced their intention of 
closing the tan-yard, which has existed for more than a century, 
and in the interest of the town’s sanitary welfare have refused 
all offers of purchase.—I am, Sir, &c., VINDEX. 





THE BURIALS BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”) 
Sir,—May I ask for a hearing for an argument on this question 
which I do not think has received sufficient attention ? 

The Daily News, in a leading article on the late debate, says 
the Church ‘is a national institution, her members are all who 
enter her doors or are borne by their friends within her precincts.” 
If the Nonconformists claim a place in the churchyards as 
members of the Church, why have they a right to their own 
service, as distinguished from the National Service, any more than 
(e.g.) Ritualists have a right to claim to be buried with the ser- 
vice of the first Prayer-Book of Edward VI., or any other to 
which they have a fancy? And why are services other than 
those authorised by the nation to be allowed within the “ pre- 
cincts” of the National Church at funerals only, and not at 
weddings, or in the office of the Holy Eucharist, or at any 
other time ? 

If, on the other hand, our Dissenting neighbours claim admis- 
sion to the churchyards as aliens from the Church, they are 
surely claiming to share in what was given by Churchmen for 
the use of Churchmen, on which ground they themselves obtained 
exemption from Church-rates. May I also venture to express a 
hope that nothing but a very pseudo-Liberalism indeed will give 
any sanction to the last demand of the Nonconformists, viz., that 
there shall be ‘no sectarian distinctions after death,” i.¢., that no 
one shall henceforth have a right to say, ‘‘ This family by blood, 
or by religion, intend to be buried by themselves ?” 

Has it really come to this, that we in the nineteenth century 
are called upon to maintain the liberty allowed to Abraham and 
to Joseph of Arimath 2a ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Burghclere, March 7. G. R. Porta. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ) 
Sir,—A few words of explanation relating to the clerical Memorial 
recently addressed to the Prime Minister on the Burials question 
(a copy of which I enclose) may be acceptable to your readers. 

The movement was begun by a few Evangelical clergymen, who 
courteously invited one or two belonging to other schools in the 
Church to join them. The terms of the memorial were under- 
stood to represent a compromise. Some of those who have signed 
it would have preferred conditions less liberal and elastic, others 
would have preferred that entire freedom in the churchyard should 
be conceded at once. All the memorialists imply that they were 
willing to consent to the proposed settlement of the question, 
rather than that it should remain unsettled. Some eminent 
clergymen have declined to express such a consent, on account of 
their decided preference of the more thorough-going, liberal policy. 
The last clause of the memorial, relating to the obligations im- 
posed on the clergy in the matter of burials, expressed a general 
feeling that the suggested opening of the churchyards would be a 
suitable occasion for considering carefully whether the laws by 
which the clergy are bound might be modified in any way with 
advantage, but the memorialists were far from being agreed in 
desiring any particular change. ' 

The distinguished support which the memorial has received, 
beyond the expectations of the promoters, should naturally modify 
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the general impression as to clerical opinion on this subject.—I 


am, Sir, &c., J. LLEWELYN. Davixs, 





CANON KINGSLEY’S LETTERS AND LIFE. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Permit me to correct an erroneous impression which is con- 

veyed to your readers by the pleasant article upon Charles 

Kingsley in last week's Spectator. 

[have good reason to know that Mrs. Kingsley is at present 

busily engaged in collecting and preparing for publication all such 

letters of her late husband, the Canon, as may be of interest to 
the public.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Whitehall, Sittingbourne, March 6. W. A. Scorr-RoBeErtson. 

[The ‘‘ Life,” we see, is advertised in our own columns.—Eb. 


Spectator. ] 





LICENSED VIVISECTION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The evidence taken by the Royal Commission proves (1), 
that the reports of the cruelties in foreign schools of vivisection 
were not exaggerated ; (2) that English physiologists have already 
gone much farther in this direction than was generally known ; 
and (3) that some interference is necessary to check the extension 
of practices which have caused public scandal. The Report of 
the Commissioners recommends that physiological laboratories 
should exist only under licence of the Secretary of State, and be 
under the supervision of an inspector. 

Allow me briefly to state reasons why a measure based on this 
recommendation, without some additional check, would not only not 
diminish, but would perpetuate and increase the evils complained 
of. Licensed places would then be free from the wholesome 
check of public opinion, and experimenters would continue their 
vivisections under legal protection. The existing law admits of 
prosecution for cruelty to domestic animals, as in the well-known 
Norwich case. Vivisectors fear such public exposures, and seek 
the immunity which a new law would give. Again, a scientific or 
medical inspector would seldom interfere with Jicensed teachers, 
whose ideas on the whole subject are widely different from those 
of the public, or of the higher members of the medical profession. 
Sir Thomas Watson, Sir Robert Christison, and others who claim 
liberty for occasional experiments, strongly condemn the repetition 
of them, and the needless demonstration of ascertained facts in 
physiology. The very office of inspector implies a continual 
carrying-on of experiments, the vast majority of which must be 
unnecessary, and therefore cruel and demoralising. 

The truth is, that the occasions when recourse may be had to 
experiment, rather than to observation, are of the rarest and most 
exceptional kind. By licensing places, and exempting the opera- 
tors from liability to prosecution, public opinion may be bl‘nded, 
but the cruelties of the laboratory will not be lessened. 

I venture to suggest that in any Bill for licensing vivisection 
there should be introduced the proviso of the late Dr. Bardsley, 
of Manchester, a man of high character, as well as professional 
eminence. Ile proposed ‘‘ that no experiment should be allowed, 
except under the sanction of the College of Surgeons or Physi- 
cians, in either of the three kingdoms, the individuals who wish 
to institute them specifying to these corporations the nature of 
the experiments, and their supposed advan‘ages, ere they are per- 
mitted to put them in practice.” By this proviso an additional 
check would be afforded, and on the medical profession would be 
thrown the responsibility of the proceedings.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JamrEs Macautay, M.D. Edin. 








POETRY. 


——_>——_ 


ONE DAY OUT OF SEVEN. 


Birps cannot always sing ; 

Silence at times they ask, to nurse spent feeling ; 
To see some new, bright thing, 

Ere a fresh burst of song, fresh joy revealing. 


Flowers cannot always blow ; 
Some sabbath-rest they need of silent winter ; 
Ere from its sheath below 


BOOKS. 


——_~>———_ 


DR. NORMAN MACLEOD’S “ MEMOIR.” * 


Reavers of Gibbon will remember the story of Ali, the loved 
Cousin of the Prophet, and the first after his wife to believe in 
him,—how, twice passed over for the Caliphate, he contentedly 
retired into privacy, to meditate and pray, the bravest, most 
pious, and disinterested of men; and how, chiefly to prevent 
division and bloodshed, at a perilous crisis he overcame his 
dislike of politics and intrigue, and accepted the Caliphate, 
only to see inaugurated the schism he would have died to 
prevent ; afterwards dying to mitigate that division, and to 
shed abroad a benignant stream of uniting influence. It 
may be startling to some of our readers, if we confess that often 
in the course of reading this life of Norman Macleod we have 
thought of that pious, meditative, yet brave, self-denying Arab. 
So, nevertheless, it has been. The generous, witty, open-hearted 
Scottish clergyman, who has been somewhat short-sightedly 
spoken of as a great Church politician after the fashion of 
Carstares and Robertson, and proclaimed the Primate of the 
Scottish Church, was really in many respects a recluse, burdened 
with sadness, and finding no relief in the perpetual conflicts and 
controversies over small points in which he could not help being 
involved. He hated politics and intrigue. He would willingly 
have taken the lowest place, if it would have secured him the 
longed-for quietude to meditate and pray, and enjoy that solitary 
communion with Nature he so truly loved. Formed above many men 
for unfettered joyousness, his life was cramped and contorted by 
alien circumstances. Up to the end, the lights of humour flash 
out; he was manly, and could conceal his sufferings from others ; 
but constantly there rises the sigh for escape from the frittering 
strife. Norman Macleod did much : he organised several parishes 
with great success, reclaiming many rough, indifferent men and 
women, and gaining the love of all; and his last large parish, the 
Barony, in Glasgow, he made the model for a modern city; he 
wrote a few books; he edited a popular magazine; he travelled 
largely ; he became very popular as a preacher; he visited India 
to forward mission-work there, and on the best testimony in- 
fluenced as few men have done the cultivated Hindoos by his large 
and conciliatory views ; he was chosen Moderator of the Scottish 
Church, the highest honour it can confer ; and yet the impression 
left in reading this most carefully-written and suggestive Memoir 
is that in him a larger bulk of possibility was thrown away than 
in the case of auy other man of quite recent times. We wonder 
whether this did ever occur to the man himself? We fancy not. 
Or if it did, it never reached anything like a complete conviction, 
his healthy spontaneity soon chasing it away. But now and again 
it suggests itself very sadly with reference to particular things. 
Near the opening of the Memoir—that is, soon after his settle- 
ment in his first parish, Loudoun—and just as the rising swell of 
the Disruption controversy begins to appear in the distance, we 
find him writing :—‘ I am very dowie and cast down, not because 
I am alone, for I love the bachelor life more and more, and delight 
in the independence with which I can rise, eat, read, write, when 
I like! but this Church of ours is going between me and my 
sleep.” 

After the Disruption has been accomplished, he writes thus to 
John Mackintosh, ‘the Earnest Student” who went with the Free 
Church, and whose memoir it was later Dr. Macleod’s pleasure 
and duty to write :— 

“Oh, for a day of peace,—one of those peaceful days which I used to 
enjoy when a boy in the far west! Such days are gone, fled. I cannot 
grasp the senso of repose I once felt,—that feeling, you know, which one 
has in a lonely corry, or by a burnie’s side, far up among the mountains, 
when, far from the noise and turmoil of mortal man, and the fitful agita- 
tions of this stormy life, our souls in solitude become calm as the blue 
sky on which we gazed as we lay half-asleep in body, though awake in 
soul, among the brackens or the blooming heather. Could Isaak 
Walton be a member of a Scotch Presbtery, or General Assombly ? he 
who felt thankful for his food and raiment, the rising and setting sun, 
the singing of larks, and leisure to go angling? Dear old soul! ‘One 
of the lovers of peace and quiet, and a good man, as indeed most anglers 
are.” Isaak never would have been a membor of any committee along 
with ——, ,and Co. Thetis certain. Don’t be angry, dear John! 
Do let me claver with you, and smile or cry, just as I feel inclined. We 
shall slide into business and gravity soon enough.” 


At the close it was still the same. In his journal, a month before 








Shoots up a small, green blade, brown earth to splinter. 


Tongues cannot always speak ; 

O God! in this loud world of noise and clatter, 
Save us this once-a-week, 
To let the sown seed grow, not always scatter. 


he died, we find him saying:—‘‘ Nothing amazes or pains me 
more than the total absence of all pain, all anxiety, all sense of 
burden or difficulty, among nine-tenths of the clergy I meet, as to 








* Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains, and Dean of the 
Chapel Royal, &c. By his Brother, the Rey. Donald Macleod, B.A., one of her 
Majesty's Chaplains. London: Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 
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questions which keep other men sleepless.” And his biographer 
tells us that even in his last illness—a day or two before his 
death—“a great sadness weighed on him, a weariness of the 
noise and disputings of men, of ‘ the burden and the mystery ’ of 
life ; and out of this arose a more childlike clinging to Christ, and to 
the love and goodness of God.” We remark on this element, 
because it is pervasive, and will, no doubt, astonish those who 
knew Dr. Macleod merely as the genial, humorous man, with 
great breadth and sensitiveness, ready to catch the pervading in- 
fluence and sympathetically answer to it. Humour and sadness 
have been often allied, and indeed there is a sense in which they 
are inseparable ; but ‘‘ good spirits” is a different matter ; and most 
people, we fancy, on a casual acquaintance, would have written 
down Dr. Macleod as beyond most men blessed with good spirits. 
Separate paragraphs even of this Memoir might give countenance 
to this impression,—that description of the manner in which he 
beguiled his fellow-travellers in the East, for example :— 

** Any one who has travelled in Palestine can understand how fatiguing 
it must have been for a man of his age and physique to pass days in the 
saddle in such acclimate. Yet there were few evenings on which the 
encampment was not made a scene of merriment by his good-natured 
fun with the Fellahin er Bedawin who crowded round the tents. He 
had provided himself, before leaving London, with musical snuff-boxes and 
fireworks, and it was his delight to hear the ‘Mashallah!’ of the astonished 
natives when music burst out in some unexpected corner, or when a 
rocket whizzed aloft and fell in a shower of fire. He claimed this use 
of fireworks as an original invention for the protection of travellers, and 
he was £0 confident of its merits, that he would not have been sorry had 
the Bedawin of the Jordan given him a fair opportunity of showing the 
effect on their valour of a discharge of crackers or a bouquet of rockets.” 

But these lighter outbursts are due, after all, to the relief 
needed in the reactionary escape from melancholy musings, which 
his peculiar position in reference to Church disputes had done 
much to deepen and confirm. He would doubtless have held 
that his powers had been consecrated to the noblest object, and 
that if they were frittered away, it was in a worthy service ; but 
it may be open to those who can detach themselves and look at 
matters more impartially to question whether it redounds to the 
honour of any country that a genius which could have employed 
itself so fruitfully in many departments—say, in literature—and 
in the line of the highest spiritual objects,—the better perhaps 
that, as has been well said, he was not fitted to become an 
‘‘exact theologian,”—never had the chance of doing anything 
like justice to himself, because he was patriotic and attached to 
the Church in which he had been reared. 

We are not aware that the peculiar part played by the Celtic 
element in Dr. Macleod’s character and work has yet been sig- 
nalised as it claims to be. Even Mr. Donald Macleod glances at 
it rather than treats it in any respect systematically. It has a 
large bearing on his own development and influence. Born in 
Campbelltown, where the aroma of the Western Highlands seems 
to gather and concentrate itself, in face of the keen sea-blasts, he 
spent his boyish days in Morven, drinking in the romance and 
sentiment of Highland life, and learning to appreciate the beauty 
and manliness of character, oftener, perhaps, found there in lowly 
situations than in most other places. ‘There he laid the foundation 
of that large tolerance and courtesy which are never found 





divorced from large imaginative grasp ; there, too, he learned to 
respect, even to reverence, the associations of the ‘‘ past.” If this 
Celtic phantasy, to which we trace the finest touches in his stories | 
(wedding itself, as it does, with the shrewd common-sense and | 
‘‘pawky ” penetration of the lowland Scotch) made him impatient 

of fine-spun logical subtleties and dogmatic refinements, it made 

him, Celt-like, conservative in clinging to the forms and symbols 

around which many “ beautiful souls” had breathed devotion. 

And in nothing is this more seen than in the fine sympathy with 

which, in spite of many personal traits far from accordant with 

his own, he raised himself to the highest reach of Dr. Macleod 

Campbell's thought, and made it influential in a manner the 
thinker could never have done. Mr. Donald Macleod has well 

and generously recognised that influence in at once softening and 
elevating. Dr. Macleod has sometimes been accused of tem- 

porising ; this, we can say, he can hardly be accused of doing so 
from personal motives ; but sometimes he was, from the force of 
such feelings as we have just dwelt on, divided between what 
was due to the future and what was due to the past. Even so 
ate as 1865, we find him saying, in the General Assembly :— 

“T say, further, let us hold fast and firm by our Confession of Faith. 
But I really wish that gentlemen would feel the delicacy of these ques- 
tions of tests and signatures, and not be perpetually dragging up this 
subject. Ido not know at this moment any one question that requires 
finer handling, so to speak. I desire to see retained our whole Confes- 


sion of Faith as the expression of the Church’s faith in the past and in 
the present. Do not let us be the Church of the past merely, let us 








also be the Church of the present and the Church of the future; and 


this I will boldly maintain, that we are the freest Charch 05 tan 
moment in Scotland. I think honestly we are. I know our reg ted 
brethren who left us do not repent doing so, and that there is net oaks 
they have taken which they would not honestly and calmly take pm 
But I say also, neither do I repent for a moment the position J have 
occupied, but would calmly give over again every vote I have dim. 
and take again every step I have taken. I believe that God is over. 
ruling all this for, perhaps, a higher good than we are looking to. But 
as an Established Church, we are limited by a Constitution—g noble 
Constitution—which secures us freedom, because giving us security at 
once against the tyranny of the State and the tyranny of the Clergy ; 
and within the limits of the Constitution, we have freedom at this 
moment to examine all questions brought before us, and to express our- 
judgment upon them, moulding the Church to meet the wants of the. 
country as it now is.” 

These remained his sentiments to the end; but he was constantly 
warning his brethren to beware of letting little matters shut out 
the whole world from their view, and his opinion every year gained 
emphasis that dogmatic forms are the clothes, and not the body ; and 
that the time to dispense with them would come. At the same 
time, he exhibited unwearied effort in practical Christian work. He 
was indefatigable in his parish and deeply interested in all missian, 
work at a distance, especially in the mission work of India, which 
had always appealed powerfully to his imagination. It is here that 
Norman Macleod may be said to mediate powerfully between the 
indifference to practical Christian effort—tending always to a 
certain hardness—to which what are strictly Broad-Churchmen 
—especially Scottish Broad-Churchmen—are extremely prone, 
an inclination, indeed, inseparable from their peculiar position. 
It has been said, and certainly with some truth, that “in 
proportion as they are true labourers for the Church of 
the future, are they less true servants to the Church of 
the present.” Probably, Mr. Maurice had this idea before 
his mind, when he so distinctly stated the qualifications under 
which he would allow himself to be ranked as a ‘ Broad Church- 
man,” and in this respect, as in some others—though he would 
not have followed some of Mr. Maurice’s refinements—Dr. Mac- 
leod would have gone with Mr. Maurice, rather than with Professor 
Jowett and Dean Stanley, though there were many points on 
which he could fully meet them. But he would not have con- 
sented to allow an attitude of intellectual protest to weaken his. 
hands for practical work in the present, and his testimony, ac- 
companied as it was with so much geniality and influence of 
another kind, was all the more valuable. 

Another point well worth noting was the radiant humour im 
which Dr. Macleod contrived to wrap ugly or repellent things, 
thus recovering a kind of quiet or restful affection for them. The 
Memoir presents many specimens of this, and it lay at the root of 
his creative faculty. In ‘‘The Starling,” for example, the narrow, 
rigid minister, is painted with such an evident liking, that we are 
fully satisfied when he is brought round to the author's views of 
right at the end. The ready power of adapting himself to very 
varied atmospheres which we note in Dr. Macleod was closely 
related to his humour, though it may seem somewhat odd to say 
so; and there is just as little sense of inconsistency in his story of 
Mrs. Huggins as there is in his account of his sitting beside the- 
Queen as she span at the old-fashioned wheel, reading ‘‘Tam o’ 
Shanter” and ‘‘ A Man’s a Man for a’ that,” which, we are told, 
was her Majesty’s favourite piece. This is the humorous picture 
of Mrs. Huggins, to whom he went to read Wordsworth, and by 
which he illustrated his complete isolation from literature and 
refinement in his first parish :— 

‘J found her in her usual seat by the fireside, her face calm and 
meditative, her thumbs still pursuing their endless chase after each 
other, as if each had vowed an eternal revenge of his brother. On ber 
time-worn features there was an air of placid repose, combined with an 
intellectual grandeur, caught from her long residence with the late 
illustrious Mr. Huggins, and also a nervous twitching of the features, 
with an occasional lightning-flash about the eye, which I have no doubt 
was caused by living near the powder for thirty years. I was disap- 
pointed with her views of poetry. I read the introduction, and the 
following conversation ensued :—I: ‘ We have here, I think, a fine 
combination of the poet with the pootic artist.’ H.: ‘I wadna doot. 
How’s yer sister?’ I: ‘Well, I thank you. She has been a long time 
cultivating the ideal under me; but her talent is small, her genius 
nothing.’ H.: ‘Is her coch (cough) better?’ I: ‘ Rather, Mrs. Hug- 
gins. But, pray, how do you like Wordsworth?’ H.: ‘I dinna ken 
him. Whar does he leeve? [Anglice, live]. In Pettigrew's Close? Is 
he the stickit minister ?’” 

Most characteristic of all, perhaps, is his account of hia being 
tackled by the deaf old woman over the “ fundamentals : ”"— 

“On his first diet of visitation at Darvel, he called on an old pauper 
woman, who was looked upon as a great light among the Covenanters. 
When he entered the house he found her grasping her tin ear-trumpet 
(for she was very deaf), and seated formally in the midst of a group of 
neighbours and co-religionists summoned to meet him. Unlike his 
other parishioners, she did not at first acknowledge him as minister, but, 
beckoning him to sit down beside her, and putting the trumpet to her 
ear, said, ‘ Gang ower the fundamentals / and there and then he had to 
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sant his theology till the old dame was satisfied, after which he received 
a hearty welcome as a true ambassador of Christ.” : 
We have left ourselves no space to speak of Dr. Macleod’s 

t influence in other directions. Readers must follow our 
advice, and go to the Memoir itself to trace out these. There they 
will find variety enough, and human interest never lacking,—the 
rarest outbursts of humour, and little clever caricatures thrown 
off on the spur of the moment, lying close, sometimes one is 
tempted to feel a little too close, to the most sacred self-com- 
munings and confessions. ‘The final impression is, as we have 
hinted, that here we have a man who might have been many 
things, might have come far nearer to realising his ideal in 
literary form, had the times been less stormy, ecclesiastically. 
The Memoir is done with skill—the subject being allowed to tell 
his own story freely—and the bits of description necessary to intro- 
duce and to give setting to the extracts from diaries and letters 
being uniformly done with good-taste, and a certain graceful, 
picturesque power. Nothing could well be finer than the sketch 
of Campbelltown, with its ‘‘characters,” its maiden aunts and 
retired officers, and diffused flavour of the sea-salt. In a word, 
Mr. Donald Macleod has written a Memoir worthy of the subject, 
in that it is calculated in the best way to carry forward the lead- 
ing aims of the life he chronicles, in teaching patience, tolerance, 
and that genial open-mindedness which, in these days of artifici- 
ality and dogmatism, so much need to be cultivated. It may well 
do for Scotland what Dr. Stanley’s Life of Arnold did for England, 





MR. GLADSTONE ON THE TIME AND PLACE OF 
HOMER.* 
Mr. GLADSTONE shows, in this book, a mastery of detail and 
a persuasive power that are characteristic of him. Sometimes, 
perhaps, he transfers to his pages the habitudes of the orator, 
and weakens the general effect of his reasoning by arguments, 
which might pass muster with an audience carried away by the 
flow of eloquence, but which do not stand the calmer scrutiny 
of the reader. But, on the whole, his book is remarkably 
effective. Whatever it may have been or may yet be his fate 
to disestablish, he will have done much to establish the reality 
of Homer and the Trojanus labor of which Homer sang. ‘The 
discoveries of Dr. Schliemann occupy, of course, an important 
position in the book. Of these discoveries it is not too much to 
say that they have permanently altered the conditions of the 
Homeric controversy. The conversion of partisans who have 
committed themselves to sceptical views is indeed more than we 
can expect. Some years must probably elapse before the results 
will be manifest, but it may be safely predicted that in another 
generation no one will be found to defend the \ild hypothesis 
that the Jliad is a romance, written at some time during the 
sixth century before our era, or to believe that Helen represents 
the Dawn and Paris the Night. In the detailed examination of 
Dr. Schliemann’s researches, the first question that presents 
itself is that of the site. Is Hissarlik the ancient ‘Troy? Mr. 
Gladstone entertains a strong conviction that it is, and the topo- 
graphical argument by which he supports his opinion seems to 
us of a cogent character. Equally convincing is his identifi- 
cation of the articles discovered with those described in the 
Homeric poems. ‘The head-dress of Andromache, in particular, 
presents coincidences which can scarcely be accidental. Two 
serious difficulties remain. One of them, the narrow limits to 
which the acceptance of the Hissarlik site reduces the dimensions 
of the Homeric Troy, baffles even Mr. Gladstone’s ingenuity. 
He holds, indeed, that Ilion was the derv, ‘fastness,” in 
which the population which ordinarily dwelt without the walls 
took refuge in time of necessity. But the whole host of the 
Trojans and their allies is certainly represented as crouching 
within these walls from before the irresistible onslaught of 
Achilles. But how could this have been possible, if there had 
remained alive even two-thirds of the fifty thousand warriors 
who had gathered round the Trojan watch-fires three nights 
before? A space of three and a half a.ves—and Dr. Schliemann’s 
measurements allow no more—would not, even if clear of build- 
ings, leave bare standing-room for twenty thousand men. The 
other difficulty is the enormous superiority of the art which we 
see described in the Shield of Achilles, or other like subjects de- 
scribed in the Poems, to anything discovered in the remains of 
Hissarlik. With this, as it appears to us, Mr. Gladstone grapples 
more successfully. Nothing could be more admirable than this, 
even apart from its special reference to the controverted point :— 





* Homeric 
Right Hon. 


Synchronism: an Enquiry into the Time and Place of Homer. By the 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Author of “Juventus Mundi,” &c. London: 


“In the interest of that humble class of the votaries of Poetry to 
which I belong, namely, its readers, I deny that the Poet is but the 
copying-clerk of the actual world. Of and for every artist, this must 
be denied. If he copies only, he may be a modeller or draftsman, but 
an artist he is not. The artist, as such, is continually engaged in the 
endeavour to build the unseen upon the seen; to develop the seen into 
the unseen ; and woe be to him as an artist when the unseen ceases to 
keep him company! That Homer had seen his Shield of Achilles is, in 
my belief, just as true, or just as like the truth, as that Dante had seen 
his Paradiso, or that Shakespeare had been personally acquainted with 
his Hamlet or his Cleopatra.” 

It is quite true that the artist follows the poet, that in this 
instance he should do so at so vast a distance may, it is possible, 
be attributed to Homer's transcendent genius. And indeed, in 
what age, as Mr. Gladstone suggests, are we to place him, if we 
are to account for the imagined art of the Shield by any contem- 
porary approximation in the real art of the sculptor? Nothing 
short of the age of Phidias will satisfy this demand. 

To many readers, the argument as to the time of Homer, whieh 
is here drawn from Egyptian and Pheenician records, will be new. 
It may be divided into two parts. One of these is drawn from 
the names which Homer uses for his countrymen, as compared 
with the names which are used for them on the Egyptian monu- 
ments of particular periods. These names are three—Dawaans, 
Argeians, and Achaians; and of the three, the last is used 
much more frequently than either of the other two, or indeed 
than both of them put together, and used with a special reference 
to the ruling class. But this name, it is contended, could hardly 
have prevailed after the Dorian invasion of the Peloponnesus, 
when the Achaian name was deposed from its pre-eminence, and 
was restricted to a people who took, it may almost be said, ab- 
solutely no share in the national politics for a thousand years. 
It is, therefore, at least probable that when Egyptian inscriptions, 
the date of which may be determined with approximate accuracy, 
speak of the Greeks as Achaians, we have an argument of con- 
siderable force as to the date of the poet who employs the same 
appellation. The date thus fixed, or at least suggested, is cer- 
tainly earlier than any that has hitherto been assigned to the 
poet, being indeed as remote as the thirteenth century B.C. 
This argument is strengthened by another, which, to most minds 
at least, will be more impressive. All readers of Homer will 
remember the poet's description of the splendour and greatness of 
the Egyptian Thebes. When, therefore, we find that the pre- 
eminence of Thebes was terminated by one of those changes 
which so often shifted the centre of Egyptian sovereignty at a 
period not very distant from that which saw the decay of the 
Achaian name, we have a remarkable confirmation of the date pre- 
vious’y conjectured. And there is a cumulative force in the fact 
of the poet’s allusions to the supremacy of Sidon among the 
Pheenician cities, a supremacy which there is reason for believing 
came to an end towards the close of the thirteenth century B.C. 

With regard to the place of Homer, Mr. Gladstone’s argument 
is chiefly addressed to the overthrow of the popular belief that the 
poet was an Asiatic Greek. Of positive evidence on the subject 
there is almiost-none, except we are to count as such the fact that 
the poet speaks of the morning as rising over the sea, an expres- 
sion that could not be used by a dweller on the western coast of 
Asia Minor, though it would not be strange in the mouth of an 
islander. One of the islands, indeed, has been credited with the 
honour of bemg Homer's birth-place, on the strength of the line so 
well known in its English version, ‘‘ The blind old man of Scio’s 
rocky isle,” which occurs in the hymn to the Delian Apollo. The 
hymn, in spite of the testimony of Thucydides, who quotes it 
without suspicion of its authenticity, has been commonly pro- 
nounced to be post-Homeric. Some scholars, however, have 
claimed for part of it at least an Homeric authorship, and these 
claims, which harmonise with the late date which some critics 
assign to Homer, Mr. Gladstone proceeds to demolish with 
great vigour. We have not space to analyse his argument, but it 
rests chiefly on the difference which he detects between the true 
Homeric conception of the relations of the Olympian personages 
and that which is to be found in the hymn. A characteristic in- 
stance may be found in a note on the subject of Iris, whom the 
hymn-writer has, much to Mr. Gladstone’s indignation, affronted 
by putting her at the beck and callof Amphitrite. ‘She is at the 
disposal of no deity except either Zeus or Heré, least of all could 
she be employed by personages like Amphitrite, when she would 
not even sit down to banquet with the Winds.” No usher ever 
knew his routine of etiquette better than Mr. Gladstone knows 
all the precedence and dignities of the Olympian Court. Such 
criticisms may seem trifling, and may provoke a smile, but they 
indicate a vast knowledge of his subject on the part of the writer, 
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One quarrel we have against Mr. Gladstone, and that concerns 
the strange spelling which he has adopted. We had to “think 
once, twice, and thrice,” before we could identify ‘‘ Curos” with 
the Cyrus who was known to our youth. 





MISS MOLLY.* 

‘Tuts is a charming little tale, of a slight kind, but without a flaw 
in it. Wedo not say that it proves genius, or even very great 
talent in the author. There is no great breadth of character- 
painting in it, for ‘Miss Molly’ is about the only person in it whom 
we really know when the tale is done, but then there is no par- 
ticular reason why we should know more. It is in her that the 
whole charm of the story centres, and one does not much 
expect or desire to understand the other figures, except 
so far as their relation to her is concerned, and that is easily 
understood without understanding the details of their own indi- 
vidual natures. Perhaps the twin-sister Genie might have been 
made a little more of an individual study, without diverting any 
of the interest that is centred on Miss Molly; but if that be so, 
it is the only criticism we have to make on the tale. Miss Molly 
it is who fills the reader's mind,—even almost to the comparative 
exclusion of her betrothed, Captain Burnaby, and his sad fate,— 
from beginning to end; and the story isso short, and so full of the 
glow, at first of her saucy happiness, and then of her tender de- 
votedness, that one never wants to look away from her to any 
other character. Captain Burnaby can be lively enough, too, 
as his admirable criticism on Sunday-schools proves, before the 
great catastrophe which befalls him drives everything but gloom 
out of his life for a time. But Captain Burnaby, in spite of his 
lively badinage, is a dim figure to us, compared to Miss Molly. 
Nevertheless, we will give his criticism on Sunday insti- 
tutions, to show how pleasant is the vivacity of this story. 
Miss Butt has both the requisites for writing a good novelette; 
she can amuse you, and she can make you enter into the 
heart of a true and tender passion. Let us give our specimen of 
Captain Burnaby’s admirable rattle :— 

“ Church and the early dinner over, Rex declared his intention of 
taking a walk—a walk which he graciously invited Molly to share. ‘I 
cannot stand Sunday afternoons at home,’ he remarked, when they were | 
outside; ‘for what with school and church, there is such intense con- 
fusion that I have no time for thought—and thought is what Sunday is 
meant for,is it not?’ Molly laughed. ‘I always tell Winifred,’ he 
went on, ‘she should ask her visitors to leave on Saturday night, for I 
think it positively wrong to let them in for such a wearying day as our 
Sabbath, without due preparation. As to Sunday-schools, I think they 
are one of the most cruel institutions of the realm. All my time is 
taken up while on leave trying to argue Winifred out of her taste for 
them.’—‘ Useless waste of breath, I should think,’ remarked Molly. 
—‘ Quite. You would never think, to hear her hold forth on the subject, 
that she, equally with myself, has known the full horrors of Sunday 
teaching. Were youevercatechised in church, Molly ?’—‘ No; I should 
pity any one who had the task of catechising me.’-—‘ Well, I have been, 
when I was young and innocent. We had a brother of my father's as 
rector here, and he talked over my people into letting me stand up with 
the Sunday-school in church, “Such a good example,” &c. To their 
sore grief they found their attempt anything but successful, as I was 
the one who never knew anything. My uncle bore with me as long as 
he could; but at last, one day having been just commandad to repeat 
the Collect, in the pause that ensued while I was trying to recollect it, 
and the next boy to whisper it to me, a bag of nuts that I had, and 
which I had in my agony got hold of, I drew from my pocket, and with- 
out a moment’s warning the ground was strewed with them. How it 
happened, I know not; but, anyhow, it was too much for the gravity 
of the boys around, and in somewhat of a hurry my worthy uncle had 
to request we would return to our places. The way those nuts clattered 
and fell, each one separately, down on to the stone pavement, and the sur- 
prised looks of the congregation, who heard the noise and could see 
nothing, I shall never forget. It seemed to me years that they went 
on rolling. My uncle never forgave that offence, and never gave me a 
birthday present after, I remember.’ ” 

Unfortunately, we cannot, without spoiling this fascinating little 
story, give our readers any adequate insight into the charms of 











Miss Molly. If we gave them a picture of her before her troubles | 


begin, they would think too little of her; and if afterwards, they 


would miss the real beauty of the sketch, the mingled contrast and | 


harmony between her gaiety and the depth of her devotion. 

But this we may, perhaps, say, that considering the incident 
on which the story turns, it is not quite likely that Miss Molly 
should not have given rather more consideration than she appears 
to have done to the moral question as to the intrinsic guilt of the 
deed for which her lover is so near losing her. It seems to be 
assumed throughout that though Miss Molly’s instincts lead her 


perfectly right in keeping her true to her lover, in spite of his | 


crime of manslaughter and the long imprisonment it involves, | 


she would have been also perfectly right to give him up, 
on account of the disgrace which the crime and the imprison- 





| 


ment involved ; and her mother, who is painted as everything that 
a mother should be, evidently desires earnestly this result, Now 
no doubt, it is for some reasons very necessary that society should 
impress even an artificial stamp of guilt on any crime which 
puts an end to human life, even though the excuses be as great ag 
they are in this case. Still the utility of th i wees 
-y 1e utility of that conventional view lies 
in its generally repressive influence on crimes of violence, and thig 
repressive influence would not be the less effectual if its 
were limited, as it ought to be, to the general public, who nec 
take a superficial view of the morality of actions with whose authors 
they are not acquainted, and if it did not extend itself to those who 
know the guilty persons from the inside, as it were, and who can and 
ought to measure the guilt by a higher and purer standard, It 
seems to us not merely that Miss Molly decided rightly in holding 
true to Captain Burnaby through the manslaughter and its cop. 
sequences, but that she would have been a poor creature, worth 
very little indeed, if she had not. From her point of view the 
only right estimate of the act concerned its intrinsic moral char. 
acter. And the true moral estimate of such a manslaughter 
would have been that though the act of giving such a loose to 
passion as necessarily endangered, and in this case terminated, 
life, was a true sin, yet in the circumstances of the case it was a 
sin involving far less moral culpability than an indefinite number 
of little selfishnesses and insincerities which are passed over every 
day,—than Gwendolen Harleth’s refusal, for instance, in George 
Eliot's new story, to disturb herself in bed, in order to get her 
mother the drops which would have relieved her pain. Captain 
Burnaby tried to knock a brother officer down for retailing a 
scandalous story which really endangered the social reputation 
of a brother to whom he was warmly attached. Instead of knock- 
ing him down, he knocked him against a heavy piece of furni- 
ture, and the violent fall killed him. But the passion which 
actuated him was not wholly or chiefly selfish, and it was, of 
course, a mere accident that it terminated as it did. In short, 
the sin was the sin of giving loose to a feeling of just indig- 
nation, when the man who felt it ought to have mastered that 
feeling sufficiently to keep control of himself,—no doubt a loss 
of self-command of the greatest peril, and as experience often 
shows, of terrible consequences, but still not to be compared 
in moral disgracefulness to little sins which go unpunished 
and almost unobserved every day of our lives. We do not 
deny that the consequences being so terrible, it is desirable 
to attach a sort of fictitious guilt to sins of this class, and that 
those who commit them should have to fear a degree of horror and 
social displeasure which are not displayed and not needful for sins 
of graver intrinsic character but very much less serious results to 
other people. But what we do deny, is that any one who pro- 
fesses personal love for another has any right at all to share this 
conventional view of the world’s. Love should weigh in other scales 
than those of conventional precaution,—in scales of true justice, 
at least,—and it seems to us that Captain Burnaby’s sister in this 
novel is as untrue to herself in the estrangement she allows to grow 
up between her and him, as Miss Molly is true to herself. Indeed, 
the fault we have to find with the book, is that the conventional 
view which the world and the law necessarily take, if only by 
way of precaution, of such sins of violence, should be admitted 
as if it were at least primd fucie just, by those who can see far 
deeper into the heart of the culprit, and know how much he 
might have done which would have been no offence against law at 
all, yet infinitely more discrediting to him, and infinitely more of 
a nature to alienate true love, than the crime which he actually 
committed. With this one slight qualification, we have nothing 
but appreciation for the charming story of Miss Molly. 





THE ANNALS OF TACITUS.* 
Aw English scholar can hardly undertake a more arduous enter- 
prise than the translation of the Annals of Tacitus. ‘The task 
stands quite by itself, and is encumbered with difficulties peculiarly 
its own. The text is, it is true, on the whole, trustworthy and 
well settled, the loci desperati are far inferior in number and com- 
plexity to those which throng the pages of Thucydides, and the 
student cannot desire more competent guides through the intri- 
cacies of a classic than Orelli and Nipperdey. The difficulty 1s 
not to reproduce what Tacitus says, but the way in which he says 
it. He is not oppressed, like the best of the Greeks, with the in- 
adequacy of set forms of speech to express new thoughts ; on the 
contrary, like all great satirists, he takes a conventional view of 
things, and it is probable that few authors have produced so vivid 





* Annals of Tacitus, Translated into English, with Notes and Maps. By A.J. 
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and lasting an impression with so small a stock of original ideas. 
Nor, again, has his style any of the unconscious grace, the delicate 
and unpremeditated subtleties, which fill with despair the 
translator of Plato or Catullus. All his effects are nicely 
calculated, his moral indignation is never riotous or diffuse, 
and he brands a character or blasts a reputation with the 
stately and official malevolence of a Republican Censor. 
But though he is in a sense the most artificial of writers, 
though his tricks of style are transparent, and his mannerisms 
inveterate and obtrusive, though, in a word, he exhibits in their 
most striking form many of the most vicious characteristics of the 
Silver Age, he yet handles the Latin language in a manner and 
with an effect entirely beyond the reach of his contemporaries. 
His work is not a mosaic of epigrams, like that of Statius, nor a 
torrent of rhetoric, like that of Juvenal. He never wastes an 
epithet nor dilutes a paragraph, never turns aside from his main 
theme to make an irrelevant point, never suggests the idea (to 
borrow the words of an accomplished critic in another connection) 
of ‘a miniature-painter engaged on a great historical picture.” If 
we attempt to analyse the secret of his success, it is more easy to 
say what he does not do than what he does. But the truth 
appears to be that Tacitus alone among the writers of his time 
had the eye and hand of a literary artist, and knew how to pro- 
duce that kind of illusion which requires for its creation imagina- 
tive no less than intellectual power. He is second to none of 
them as a phrasemonger and epigrammatist, but he possesses at 
the same time a faculty which they are one and all without,—the 
sense of proportion to which a distorted perspective is an eye-sore, 
and the creative instinct which elaborates and adapts the details of 
a picture with reference to a single purpose and a central figure. 
It is this which gives to the staple of his work so permanent and 
engrossing an interest. Were the style less skilfully managed, we 
should be alternately wearied and irritated by the writer's 
spurious Republicanism, his Stoic platitudes, his aristocratic bile ; 
by the perversity which leads him to confuse the extinction of an 
oligarchy with the death of freedom, by his unique proficiency in 
all the arts which are taught and learned in the school for scandal. 

That he never produces such an effect upon the mind of the 
reader, at least at the first perusal, is wholly due to his peculiar 
literary art. There is a dramatic unity and completeness in his 

work which makes each scene necessary to the whole, and the 

dexterity with which the several parts are adjusted and balanced 

allows no opportunity for the criticism which any one of them by 

itself would provoke. The description of character and policy, the 

analysis of motives, and the illustration of general laws all go on 

together, and so well are they combined, that it is almost 

impossible to rise from the book without the persuasion that 

Tiberius was a villain, Germanicus a hero of the antique type, 

and the organised tyranny and extortion of the old senatorial rule 

an ideal machinery for the production of public virtue. 

While there is so much that is mysterious and inexplicable in 
the literary art of Tacitus, it is perhaps too much to expect that 
4 translation should do justice to his idiosyncrasies. We do 
not say that the task is even possible, at any rate, it is one which 
has not yet been achieved. Messrs. Church and Brodribb, in the 
scholarly and accurate work before us, have scarcely attempted 
it. They will be content, as the preface tells us, if they have 
succeeded in giving ‘‘ a generally correct and adequate expression 
of the original, in a style that does not manifestly reveal the 
hand of a translator.” Their version might be read without 
difficulty, and even with a certain degree of interest, by a person 
entirely unacquainted with the Latin text; and if this seems slight 
praise, we would ask of how many of the current English trans- 
lations of classical authors the same assertion could be made. 


i the earlier books, which appear to be hastily or inadequately 
rendered. In L., 53, Ritter’s note should have warned the trans- 
lators against rendering “ longinquitate exilii” ‘from the length of 
her exile ;” the reference, as always with this word in Tacitus, is 
to length of space, not of time, and there is no absurdity in 
speaking of Reggio as a distant place of exile. At the end of 
III., 63, Messrs. Church and Brodribb seem to miss the full force 
of the original. ‘Their version runs thus :—‘‘ Decrees of the Senate 
were passed which, though very respectful, still prescribed certain 
limits, and the petitioners were directed to set up bronze tablets in 
each temple, to be a sacred memorial, and to restrain them from sink- 
ing into selfish aims under the mask of religion.” Here ‘‘ prescribed 
certain limits” does not bring out the significance of ‘modus 
praescribebatur,” which means that in the case of each temple, 
fixed boundaries were assigned to the inviolable territory, just as 
ambitio, later on in the sentence, is not merely ‘selfish aims,” 
but rivalry as to which-should have the most extended sanctuary. 

In the next chapter but one (IIL, 65) ‘inferior senators” is an 
unfortunate translation of pedarii. ‘The pedarii, according to- 
Festus, were senators who voted, but might not speak ; and Aulus 
Gellius, though he apparently rejects this view, quotes a line from 
amime of Laberius which illustrates and supports it,—‘* Caput 
sine lingua pedaria sententia est.” Here it adds immensely to the 
force of the passage, and accounts for the etiam in the original, if 
we suppose that in the rivalry of ‘‘adulation,” those who had no 
legal right to speak at all took to proposing servile motions. In 
1V., 33, ‘‘ the same causes issuing in the same results,” is a very 
doubtful rendering of casdem exitu causas, and the simple change 
of evitu into exitii does no violence to the text, and greatly im- 

proves the sense. The difficulty of chapters xvi. and xvii. in Book 

VI. is notorious, and Messrs. Church and Brodribb have de- 

voted to them a separate excursus, which contains some valuable 
information. We think that in chapter xvi. they are probably 
right in translating versura, ‘‘compound interest,” but their 
version of chapter xvii. presents one or two serious misappre- 
hensions of the original. ‘‘ Commoto simul omnium aere alieno” 
can hardly mean ‘‘a great shock being given to all credit’ con- 
sistently with either the facts stated, or the construction. Tacitus is 
accounting for the scarcity of money, and he gives two reasons for 
it,—one, that the recent confiscations had locked up immense sums 

of silver and gold in the Treasury ; the other, that all lenders of 
money began to call in their debts at the same time (‘‘ commoto 
simul aere alieno”). A little further on, ‘‘duas foenoris partes” 
should be rendered “ two-thirds of the principal,” not ‘ two- 
thirds of his capital.” And lastly, ‘‘ quanto quis obaeratior aegrius 
distrahebant” is wrongly translated, ‘‘ the deeper a man was in 
debt, the more reluctantly did he part with his property.” So 
many estates, we are told, were thrown at once into the market, 

that prices fell enormously, and ‘‘the more embarrassed a man 
was, the more difficult did he find it (aegrius) to dispose of his 

property,” i.e, no one would give him a decent price for his 
encumbered property in a glutted and falling market. We might 

add to this list of passages others of the same class, in which 
Messrs. Church and Brodribb seem to us not to have reached 
their usually high standard of accuracy, but, as our readers will 
have observed in the instances which we have chosen, the errors 

are not, for the most part, of a serious kind, and many of them will 
doubtless disappear in a future edition. It is only fair to the 

translators that we should give a few specimens of their style, in 

places where the Latin is free from unusual grammatical or tex- 

tual difficulties, and where the only question is how far the ver- 

sion has caught and ‘‘appropriated” the spirit of the original. We- 
have already intimated that here Messrs. Church and Brodribb 

are, in our opinion, less successful, and that it is exactly in those 





What ideas of Homer or Sophocles does the Englishman 
carry in the decent obscurity of his bosom who is indebted 
to Mr. Bohn for all that he knows of the greatest nesta | 
of antiquity? But the careful reader of Messrs. Church | 
and Brodribb, if he has not got Tacitus, has got something 
which is at the same time history and English. He will perhaps 
feel some difficulty in accounting for the extraordinary reputation | 
of the Annals, but he will find himself carried along a flowing 
narrative, through an interesting period of history, not without 
the aid of maps, notes, and supplementary essays. The student | 
of the original has here a version which, so far as we have been | 
able to test it, is exceptionally faithful and exact, and which ex- 
hibits throughout unmistakable evidence of careful and conscien- 
tious scholarship. Difficulties are never slurred over, conjectural | 
emendation is eschewed, and considerable pains have plainly been 
taken to reproduce the less obvious niceties of construction and | 


language. We have noticed, however, a few passages, mainly in | keep up with our ancestors a rivalry in all that is honourable ;” 


parts of his work where Tacitus is most himself that his present 
translators least recall him. We will take one or two of those 
condensed phrases most characteristic of our author, in which 
his power of crowding the greatest possible amount of meaning 
into the fewest possible words has enabled him to produce a 
striking impression with an essentially common-place remark ; 
and we will put side by side Messrs. Church and Brodribb’s 
rendering, in which the sentiment continues to be common-place, 
while the effect ceases to be striking :—‘‘ Atrociore semper fama 
erga dominantium exitus’’ (IV., 11),—** Rumour, too, has always a 
dreadful side in regard to the deaths of men in power ;” “ Nec 
omnia aput priores meliora sed nostra quoque aetas multa laudis et 
artium imitanda posteris tulit. _Verum haec nobis in maiores certa- 
mina ex honesto maneant”’ (ILI., 55),—‘* Nor was everything better 
in the past, but our own age, too, has produced many specimens 
of excellence and culture for posterity to imitate. May we still 
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** cesseruntque prima postremis” (VI., 32),—‘‘the beginning of his 
career was forgotten in its end;” ‘viz artibus honestis pudor 
retinetur” (XIV., 15),—**even with virtuous training purity is not 
easily upheld.” These are not bad translations, they represent 
faithfully enough the meaning of the Latin, but every one 
must instinctively feel that in the process of reproduction 
the peculiar charm and felicity of the original have disappeared. 
Any reader who wishes to test the justice of our criticism can 
easily do so by referring to such crucial passages as the sixty- 
first chapter of the First or the fifth chapter of the Sixteenth 
book. We will only add, that if we have found fault with Messrs. 
Church and Brodribb’s book, the burden of our complaint has 
been that it falls short of a standard which no translation of 
‘Tacitus has yet attained, and which it is tolerably clear that the 
authors never contemplated. For the practical purposes of the 
student it is well fitted, and for that object we can heartily 
recommend it. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
Tur Magazines are very good this month, each one containing 
some paper which either contributes a little to the sum of human 
knowledge, or makes the number for itself worth buying and 
reading. 

The Contemporary contains Mr. Martineau’s second paper 
on ** Modern Materialism,” in answer to Professor Tyndall, and 
we can hardly say too much of its power and subtlety. It is 
indeed,—able as was the first paper,—far the abler and more 
convincing of the two. We have seldom read anything which 
struck us as more complete, or more powerfully expressed, than 
the following criticism on Professor Tyndall's “ potentiality ” of 
matter,—which potentiality the Professor will not admit to be 
mind. ‘The extract is somewhat long, but our readers will thank 
us for giving it in full; and we may be quite sure that after read- 
ing it, they will not neglect to read for themselves the whole of 
the article of which this is but a specimen :— 


“In truth, the nearer I approach the Power which Professor Tyndall 
pursues through nature with so subtle and brilliant a chase, and the 
more I try, by combining the predicates which he gives and withholds, 


to think it out into the clear, the less distinct does this ‘ ideal somewhat’ |. 


become, not simply to the imagination, but to intellectual apprehension. 
A power which is not Mind, yet may be ‘ potential’ and exist when and 
where it makes no sign; which is ‘ immanent’ in matter, yet 7s matter; 
which ‘is manifested in the universe,’ yet is not ‘a Cause,’ therefore 
has no effects; presents to me, I must confess, not an overshadowing 
mystery, but an assemblage of contradictions, I have always supposed 
that ‘ Power’ was a relative word, and that the correlative was found in 
the ‘work done:’ take away the latter by denying the causation, and 
the term drops into five letters which might as well be arranged in any 
other order. Yet elsewhere this negative language is balanced by 
such largo affirmative suggestions that I almost cease to feel the inter- 
val between my critic’s thought and my own. Of the inorganic, the 
vegetable, and the animal realms, he says—* From this point of view, all 
three worlds would constitute a unity, in which I picture life as imma- 
nent everywhere. Nor am I anxious to shut out the idea that the life 
here spoken of may be but a subordinate part and function of a higher 
life, as the living, moving blood is subordinate to the living man. I re- 
sist no such idea, as long as it is not dogmatically imposed. Left for 
the human mind freely to operate upon, the idea has ethical vitality ; 
but stiffened into a dogma, the inner force disappears, and the outward 
yoke of a usurping hierarchy takes its place.’ Bidding God-speed to 
this sudden flank-attack upon usurping hierarchies and dogmas, I pur- 
sue only the main line of march in the free ‘idea.’ Whither does it 
Jead me? It shows me the three provinces which make up our kosmos 
blended into one organism by an all-pervading life, which conducts all 
their processes, from the flow of the river to the dynamics of the human 
brain. This alone brings me to a pause of solemn wonder,—a single 
power through the whole, and that a living one! But there is more 
behind. This power, co-extensive though it is with nature, is not all: 
beyond her level we are to think of a ‘ higher life,’ to which her laws 
and history do but give functional expression. May we then really 
think out this ‘idea’ of a life ‘higher’ than what is supreme in the 
vworld,—higher, therefore, than the human? Butscale of height above 
that point we do not possess, except in gradation of intellectual and 
moral sublimity ; and either that Ideal Life must cease to live, or must 
come before our thought as transcendeut Mind and Will, on a scale 
comprehending as well as permeating the universe. With any guide 
who brings me hither I sit down with joy and rest. It is the mountain- 
top, which shows all things in larger relations and through a more 
fustrous air; and every feature,—the great build of the world close at 
hand; the thinning of the everlasting snows, as they stoop and melt 
towards human life; the opening of sweet valleys below the earlier and 
wilder pines; and the final plains, teeming in their silence with industry 


and thonght,—is better understood than from level points of view, | F : é . 
| more purely self-regarding, that it would at once attain a superi- 


where the scope is narrowed or the calm is lost. But my guide seems 


to profess this, and therefore to deprecate as an ‘ anthropomorphisw 
the ascription of mind to Him, one wou!d have, I think, ts cone 
something more than man. Only such a one could cast a look above th 

level of Reason, to see whether it was overtopped: and 80, this 
fashionable reproach against religion is virtually an arrogating an 
superhuman position. As we cannot overfly our own zone, no beat of 
our wings availing to lift us out of the atmosphere they press, sure] if 
that ‘higher life’ speaks to us in idea at all, it can only be as fae 
Reason and Righteous Will. Those who find this typo of conception 
not good enough for them,—do they succeed in struggling upwards toa 
better? Rather, I should fear, does a persistent gravitation gain y n 
them, till they droop and sink into the alternative faith of blind foreg 
which leaves their own rank supreme.” 

Mr. Arnold, whose horror of anthropomorphism is so great that 
it leads him, in our belief, into the very same thicket of confusions 
as Professor Tyndall, might derive not a little advantage from 
studying this paper of Mr. Martineau’s ; for the second of his papers 
on “Bishop Butler and the Zeit-Geist” seems to us, while full 
of the dread, as so much : of his writing is, of putting human 
qualities in the place of God, to result in a sort of Pantheism 
or Nihilism, or worship of a Zeit-Geist, which replaces God 
by a power much less than human. Nor can we at all agree 
with Mr. Arnold that the philosophy of Butler’s “sermons at 
the Rolls” is the weakest part of Butler's writings, and that 
in which it is least possible to find a permanent resting-place, 
On the contrary, there is hardly one of the doctrines attacked 
here by Mr. Arnold which has not been, as we believe, more or 
less verified by the further investigations of modern times, Take 
this criticism on Butler's theory of ‘ compassion ’:— 

“ His [Butler’s] theory requires, moreover, that self-love shall be but 
one out of our many affections, that it shall have a strictly defined end 
of its own, and be as distinct from those affections which seem most 
akin to it, and which are therefore often confounded with it, as it is from 
those—such as benevolence, we will say—which nobody is tempted to 
confound with it. Such is Butler’s theory, and such are its require. 
ments. And with this theory we find him declaring that compassion is 
a primitive affection implanted in us from the first by the Author of 
Nature to lead us to public spirit, just as hunger was implanted in us 
from the first to lead us to our own personal good, and from tho same 
cause—namely, that reason and cool self-love would not by themselves 
have been sufficient to lead us to the end in view, without the appetite 
and the affection:—‘ The private interest of the individual would not 
be sufficiently provided for by reasonable and cool self-love alone ; there- 
fore the appetites and passions are placed within as a guard and further 
security, without which it would not be taken duo care of. It is mani- 
fest, our life would be neglected were it not for the calls of hunger, and 
thirst, and weariness, notwithstanding that without them reason would 
assure us, that the recruits of food and sleep are the necessary means of 
our preservation. It is therefore absurd to imagine that, without affec- 
tion (the affection of compassion), the same reason alone would be more 
effectual to engage us to perform the duties wo owe to our fellow- 
creatures.’ The argument may be ingenious, but can anything be more 
unsatisfactory? And is it not, to use Butler's words, ‘absurd to im- 
agine’ that in this mauner, and by this parallel plan, and thus to sup- 
plement one another, hunger and reasonable self-love, compassion and 
‘a settled, reasonable principle of benevolence to mankind,’ did really 
have their rise in us ?” 

A criticism less really satisfactory in the sense of that large and 
earnest criticism at which, as we know, Mr. Arnold always aims, 
could hardly be adduced from his writings. It is, no doubt, a 
true comment on some of Butler's language, which, as Mr. Arnold 
says, ignores too much that history of natural change and 
evolution to which the “ Zeit-Geist ” has now so accustomed us 
that it seems part of our ordinary intellectual assumptions. But look 
beneath the mere language, and what can be more important or 
more completely in keeping with the results of modern investiga- 
tion than Bishop Butler’s assumption ? Let us admit what Mr. Arnold 
appears to be contending for, that man’s mind has a natural history, 
and thatall we find in it now was not equally to be found in it during 
the prehistoric or even the earliest historic age. Let us admit that 
‘compassion,’ for instance, is of later growth than self-love, still, 
Butler's account and analysis of it is not substantially at all the 
less true or the less important. If it is inaccurate to say that 





less content than I to rest here, and deserts me, not, so far as I can | 


trace him, to reach a brighter point, but rather to descend into the 


mists. To the ‘higher life,’ transcending our highest, he dares not give | 


the predicate ‘Mind,’ or apply the pronoun of Personality. On what 


scale, then, is it ‘higher?’ If not on the intellectual and moral, then | 


there is that in man which rises above it; for the power of attaining 
truth and goodness is ideally supreme. If Professor Tyndall can reveal 
to us something which is higher than Mind and Free Causality, by all 
means let us accept it at his hands and assign it to God. But in order 


compassion was implanted in man because without it reason 
would have been ineffectual to compel us to perform our duties to 
our fellow-creatures, that surely is the theological mode, and 


| probably the true mode, of saying what even the most earnest 


disciple of Herbert Spencer or Darwin would strenuously main- 
tain—that the society in which ‘ compassion’ had begun to develop 
itself out of the more selfish instincts, must have gained so much 
advantage as asociety over any society in which the elements were 


ority in all the arts of peace, and probably also of war. N ow, 
what is this, but to say that without the infusion of compassion 
into the race, reason alone was not ‘ effectual to engage us to per- 
form the duties we owe to our fellow-creatures?” If it were not 


the purpose for which this ‘particular affection’ was implanted 
in us, it was at least the effect of its development; and 
‘for our parts, we believe that though the doctrine of its 
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gradual evolution is true, it is hardly on evidence, so much 
as on analogy and a priori reasoning, that in relation to 
these matters the doctrine of evolution has been established. 
In fact, Butler's doctrine on this subject is essentially true and as 
valuable as ever, though it may need to be restated in new 
terms to reconcile it to the more modern modes of thought. 
Would the race have ever been induced to eat and drink suffi- 
ciently and punctually enough, from pure reason and without 
hunger and thirst? Clearly not. Would the race have ever 
been induced to hold together in any true social solidarity by pure 
reason and without the instinct of compassion? Again we say 
certainly not. Clearly, then, Butler's doctrine is true, though it may 
be stated without sufficient regard to the gradual character of moral 
evolution. The whole of Mr. Arnold’s criticism on the sermons 
preached at the Rolls appears to us essentially unfair to Butler, and 
wanting in adequate acknowledgment of the solid truth of those re- 
markable efforts. And the glimpse which Mr. Arnold gives us of his 
own refined Utilitarianism seems to us to indicate that if he should 
ever elaborate for us his own philosophy, we shall not find much in 
it to lay hold of as of permanent value. In another article, Mr. 
Oxenham carries on his argument concerning the revealed truth, as 
he holds it, of Eternal punishments, into the initial stage of his 
Scriptural exposition. But as yet he has touched only on the one 
or two passages which seem to favour his own side of the question, 
and not grappled with the remarkable statements of an opposite 
kind. Of the marvellous Persian poem treated of in the article 
by Mr. Schutz-Wilson we propose to speak at length in another 
column. 

The Fortnightly, though less full of original matter than the 
Contemporary, has some excellent papers. There is one from 
Mr. Dale, on ‘ Disestablishment,” for instance, which, though 
not containing any very original arguments, and penetrated by 
the sense of social wrong, which always seems to us so incon- 
sistent with the religious self-confidence of Nonconformists, is 
full of what we should call fine pulpit eloquence, if, in our time, 
the phrase were not considered to convey a latent sarcasm. We 
should like to know, however, how Mr. Dale proves his propo- 
sition that ‘if the adverse influence of the Establishment were 
out of the way, the Nonconformists would probably do more for 
the poor than ever,” a statement which, if it were demonstrated, 
would do much towards reconciling many minds to that great 
overturn. Why should they do more, when their very theory is 
that their ministry have special duties towards their congrega- 
tions, but none, except it be that of proselytising, towards those 
outside their denomination? Does he rely on the additional 
readiness of the people to ask for their services, or on 
the additional readiness of the ministry to offer them? As 
to the ease with which the Episcopal Church would be sup- 
ported, we agree with Mr. Dale. ‘There would be money enough 
contributed, and to spare, raised by voluntary liberality, but like 
every other subscription, it would be unfairly raised, by undue 
pressure upon the willing and undue leniency towards those who 
are benefited by the ministers’ exertions. The question of taxa- 
tion is, however, a subordinate affair, as, were the glebes all sold 
and the tithes all devoted to education, the objection of Non- 
conformists to an Establishment would remain as strong as ever. 
Mr. Abbott's paper on the “Catholic Peril in America” is ex- 
tremely curious, not only from its statistics, but from the alarm 





religious bequests are works of merit, what does the fact really 
signify? The power of Churches is not based upon their wealth. 
The poorest Catholic Church in Europe is the Irish, and it is the 
strongest. ‘The richest is the Austrian, and it is the weakest. 
No Churches of our day possess anything like the proportionate 
wealth of the Catholic Church in England when Henry VIII. 
ascended the throne, or of France when the States-General 
met, and how many years elapsed before the Church had nothing ? 
That the States may have great trouble in defending their un- 
denominational systems of education, and that they may find 
stricter Jaws of mortmain useful against a corporation which 
neither dies, nor wastes, nor parts with property, are possibilities 
which we may readily concede, but which are certainly not beyond 
the reach of American statesmanship. ‘The real strength of the 
Catholic Church in America, as everywhere else, lies in its power 
of conversion, and according to Mr. Abbott, it exhibits none. 
It is always losing its children, and consequently, as soon as it 
ceases to be recruited by Irish and German Catholics, must slowly 
dwindle away. What is there formidable in a Church in that 
position? We do not say that Mr. Abbott's figures or assertions 
are correct, but we do say that, if they are correct, his apprehen- 
sions are exaggerated or unreasonable. Sir Henry Havelock 
contributes a paper to the Fortnightly which should be read, if for 
its statistics alone, by every one who is interested in the military 
organisation of the Empire. He shows that, apart entirely from 
our force in India, which is really our force in Asia, and 
available to perform a considerable section of our national 
work, we possess at home nearly double the force we had 
on the breaking-out of the Crimean war, and could, at six 
weeks’ notice, without drawing on India or the Colonies, put into 
the field for foreign service 50,000 good infantry, 4,600 excellent 
cavalry, and 342 guns,—that is to say, an extremely formidable, 
though, no doubt, small army, complete in all arms. This is 
probably as many as we should attempt to send abroad, and it is, 
therefore, the composition of this force and the method of filling 
up its losses, which, it is calculated, would amount in any cam- 
paign to 40 per cent. per annum, that we have mainly to consider. 
On neither point, according to Sir Henry Havelock, is our system 
satisfactory. We should have to draw too many soldiers at first 
from the half-trained men of the Depdts and the Militia Reserve, 
and of men taken from trained regiments, but unaccustomed 
either to their officers or their comrades. The proportion of lads 
among them, moreover, owing to the introduction of short ser- 
vice, is very much too great, so great as to impair the physique 
of the regiments. This question of physique is all-important, 
not so much for fighting purposes, for the youngsters fight 
well enough, as for marching purposes, immature men being 
unable to perform the work required of them, Sir Henry 
would meet this difficulty by a modified ballot, for the ballot, 
based upon the idea that every young man in the country must 
run his chance of serving in the Militia, his chance being one in 
seven, unless he were so trained as a lad at school that he could 
be accepted as a qualified soldier, who need only go through his 
six weeks’ drill a year,—that, stripped of details, seems to be his 
plan, and it is one to which we have no objections to raise except 
these. We believe the country would just as soon consent toa 
year’s military training for every lad of nineteen, and would thus 
produce an effective home army, competent to any duty ; and we 








which the writer evidently feels. He shows that in 1870 the | believe also that were 7 increased with length of service, and 
number of sittings in Protestant churches in the United States | every soldier enlisted on the same terms as every officer—that 18, 
was 19,674,548, and in Catholic churches, 1,990,514, or ten per | free to go whenever he was not wanted for active service—the 
cent., and that this is a proportion which has been doubled in | Army would always be sufficiently supplied. Sir Henry Havelock, 
twenty years, The proportion is still, however, small, and even | however, works out his plan with great precision, and it certainly 
if sittings are disregarded, and the numbers themselves taken | would bear very lightly and very fairly upon the nation, which, how- 
instead, it does not come fully up to one-fourth. The Catholics | ever, 18 not yet convinced that it must endure even compulsory 
do not even claim more than 9,000,000 out of 38,000,000, and | aining, much less compulsory service. 

deduce this only from the number of their priests, which} Blackwood seems to be unable to make up its mind to which 
must vary greatly in different districts, the normal estimate party or person in the Cabinet to adhere. Recently it was dis- 
of one priest to 2,000 souls being necessarily exceeded in the | tinctly Disraelite, an attitude which, considering the language oc- 
West, while they admit that the total would be far greater, but for | casionally used in its pages about the Premier, struck observers 
incessant desertions from the Church. Granting, however, that | as a little odd; but this month it is apparently Derbyite, and 
the figures are accurate, we fail to see reasons for the apprehensions raps Mr. Disracli and Lord Salisbury alike, and with equal sharp- 
of Mr. Abbott. Why should one-fourth of the population of the ness. It declares that “crusading operations, whether in the 
Union be able to control the religious character of its civilisation, | revolted provinces of Turkey or in the territorial waters of a 
as Mr. Abbott apprehends they will? Because, he says, a banded | slave-holding State, are equally uncalled for and super- 
and active minority can always rule a divided or quiescent | fluous;" tells Mr. Disraeli that only foreigners are ‘“sea- 
majority. Possibly, but how long after the attempt was made | sick of the silver streak,” and warns Lord Salisbury that it 
would the Protestant majority be either divided or quiescent ? | does not believe ‘‘there has come over this country a kind of sen- 
Because, he says, the wealth of the Catholic Church increases sation, a thrill, a longing for action, a desire for a definite aim to 
faster than that of any other Christian Church in America. | be stated and a definite policy announced.” What is wanted, 
Granting the fact, which is possibly true, as among Catholics ‘ Blackwood says, is a resolute assertion of British interests in 
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foreign countries, and that her Majesty’s Government should, sham mockery, like the mockery of a little child by its father; but 
‘with equal resolution and deliberate prudence, exercise the im- | there is a humour which differs from these, which has its basis in 
mense moral authority of this country in favour of peace and jus- | the perception of incongruities, and which has still, and we believe 
tice, social order and oppressed nationalities.” But is that Tory | always will have, a strong hold over the larger portion of man- 
policy? We thought it was Mr. Gladstone’s. There is a paperin | kind, including especially men of English blood. The writer 
Blackwood on Friendship which is a little too much like a ser- | says :—“‘ If you would succeed with a large audience, you may 
mon, but which contains some sound thinking, particularly this be dull, or bombastic, or sentimental, or flimsy, or muddled - 
sentence, which explains the friendships between unequal intel- | but a touch of humour is the one deadly sin.” We should say 
lects that so often excite remark :—‘‘ Friendship cannot be con- | that was the exact opposite of the truth, and that a man to whose 
fined to great minds; people have their distinct ideas of it : some- | other qualities were added humour would be the most successful 
body to feel comfortable with, to rely upon, to be able to say of all with a large audience. Was Peel more successful with 
what they like to you with a security of being understood ; whoa great audience than Mr. Bright? or Earl Russell —per- 
will hear them, perhaps help them,—is what they want. T'hought | haps the least humorous of English statesmen—than Dan 
is not a universal article of exchange—good-will and a sense of O’Connell? Or did Mr. Lincoln or does Mr. Spurgeon loge 
mutual fitness may refresh the soul at less cost, and help it) power by their tendency to indulge in humour, often of a very 
towards that love to the brethren which Christianity re- | pronounced kind? As to humour being a morbid secretion, 
But friendship of this character breaks down if there | where was the morbidness in Sydney Smith? or what is there in 
the most successful bit of humour of our day, ‘‘ The Heathen 
Chinee,” which should make us predicate any bad quality of its 
author? The humour of Rabelais, Swift, Fielding, and many 








quires, 
is too much attempt to enforce its ideal claims and duties.” 
There is a cause of friendship which the old writers never men- 
tioned, and which this essayist does not dwell on, though he perceives 

















it, and that is the relief some friends are to each other, the sense of 
cheerfulness, or of security, or of being comprehended, which 
their presence inspires. That faculty of bringing relief from one- 
self is often given to very uninteresting people, and indeed seems to 
require for its existence a certain width of difference which helps to 
make friendships occasionally inexplicable. The feeling does not 
arise from sympathy, any more than its converse, dislike, always 





more has partly ceased to attract in England, because culti- 
vated Englishmen have passed out of the stage in which in- 
decency appears humorous, and apart altogether from ques- 
tions either of taste or morals, fail to understand what it was. 
their grandfathers laughed at so much. They do not so much 
fail to enjoy Boccaccio’s situations as fail to see what it was he was 
laughing at. That only proves, however, that humour, among 


springs from the absence of it. You may have a very strong} the English, has changed its objects, not that humour has ceased 
sympathy for a human being who, for all that, bores you to death, | either to attract or to delight. As to the savagery of Swift or 
and therefore never can be a friend in any real sense. The article | Fielding, which the essayist half seems to regret, calling the litera- 
on ‘‘ Some Gentlemen in the City,” an account of people who are | ture of our day unmanly, the explanation of its disappearance 
as clearly indicated as if their names were given, is amusing, though | is simple. Men think they can improve the things they dislike, 
in most cases a trifle bitter; and the paper on the ‘‘ Powers of the | till savagery strikes them as inhuman. Give us a kind of evil, 
Air” is amusing too, though in a different way. The writer say, a foreign domination, which rouses many minds, yet cannot 
evidently believes that the Devil ‘“‘ colours” the knowledge of | be removed, and we shall see plenty of the old savagery return. 
philosophers who reject God, so as to make it mislead them, and | Its root in literature is a justified, but hopeless discontent. 

solemnly warns his readers against reading materialistic specula- | Fraser is the least thing dull, as if its managers rather sympathised 
tions, lest they should doubt :—‘‘ We must not be enticed at all! it), the writer in the Cornhill, but there is a *‘ pretty” and entirely 


by the ungodly speculations of philosophy, however specious they | , ow account of ‘Sainte Perine,” the great asylum or almshouse for 
gentlefolks near Paris, which will interest everybody who has ever 


may be. Wemust not entertain them for a moment (mind, I am | 
saying nothing about facts), lest we commit the secret fault of | civen a thought to the relief of the “gentle;” and an account of 
doubting, though never so little, the divine affirmation which once | Armenian folk-songs, a collection of which is now being pub- 

| lished by the good Armenian monks of Venice, from which we 


for all pronounces the Creation to be ‘ very good.’ If our powers 
were capable of dealing with so vast a subject, it might seem | ¢.1¢ what seems to us a most spirited account of a storm on Lake 


arbitrary and unfair to forbid our examination of it; but ex- | Van :— 
perience proves that we only file our minds in vain when we | 
attempt this impossibility, and while we gain no knowledge, we | 
expose our faith to trial, so the restriction is simply salutary.” 
But what if they have doubted before? The whole paper is a 
wonderfully naif expression of a kind of mind which we are too 
apt to fancy has become extinct. The writer would, doubtless, | 
be horrified if told that the Pope was infallible, but evidently | 
attributes absolute infallibility to a book. As the old lady said, 
if it was only in the Bible, he would believe that Jonah swal- 
lowed the whale. 

The cleverest paper in the Cornhill is decidedly the one on} 
*¢ Humour,” in which a writer who apparently understands what 
humour is, and is not without a touch of it himself, essays to | 
prove that ‘humour is a morbid secretion,” declares that 
‘“‘humour implies the love of emotional contrasts,” and that 
the most effective contrasts can be attained ‘‘ with the coarse, 
the brutal, or the profane ; and few are the humorists who can | 
resist the temptation to use such weapons.” He holds that the | 
general love of humour—which, by the way, he had previously | 
denied, maintaining that two English people in three would be | 
horrified by Sydney Smith—is due to the fact that ‘‘ gentle dulness | 
ever loves a joke,” and that the more vigorous defenders of the | 
value of humour are people impenetrable to a joke. They| 
admire Miss Austen, it is true, but ‘they like Miss Austen | 
because her humour (to use a vulgar, but the only phrase) is 
drawn so excessively mild. There is not only nothing improper | 
in her books, nothing which could prevent them from being given 


“ We sailed in the ship from Aghthamar, 
We directed our ship towards Avan; 
When we arrived before Vosdan 
We saw the dark son of the dark day. 


Dull clouds covered the sky, 
Obscuring at once stars and moon; 
The winds blew fiercely, 
And took from my eyes land and shore. 


Thundered the heaven, thundered the earth, 
The waters of the blue sea arose ; 
On every side the heavens shot forth fire; 
Black terror inyaded my heart. 


There is the sky, but the earth is not seen; 
There is the earth, but the sun is not seen; 
The waves come like mountains 
And open before me a deep abyss. 


O sea, if thou lovest thy God, 
Have pity on me, forlorn and wretched ; 
Take not from me my sweet sun, 
And betray me not to flinty-hearted Death. 


Pity, O sea, O terrible sea! 
Give me not up to the cold winds; 
My tears implore thee 
And the thousand sorrows of my heart.... 


The savage sea has no pity! 
It hears not the plaintive voice of u 
The blood freezes in my veins, 
Black night descends upon my eyes .. . 


Go tell to my mother 
To sit and weep for her darkened :o: ; 
That John was the prey of the se». 
The sun of the young man is set!" 


>roken heart ; 








by a clergyman to his daughter as a birth-day present, but there | 
is not a single flash of biting satire.” The whole paper is full of 
epigrams, and most enjoyable to read, but its thought seems to us 
based upon an error, viz., that the very essence of humour is | 
mockery, and especially mockery of those thoughts which the | 
mind in its ordinary moods most respects. That, no doubt, 


is the essence of certain forms of humour, and especially of | 
the true grotesque, of satire, and of the American irreverential ' 
persiflage, though the mockery in this latter is ayowedly only | 


Fraser also publishes a thoroughly well-argucd ;.1ea for the reform 
which, as we believe, would remove half the ditliculties of reeruit- 
ing, the permission to the recruit to enlist as an ollicer does,—that 
is to resign at pleasure, provided his services were not urgently 
required. 

The two best papers in Macmillan are an account of the Son- 
derbund War, at once clear and eloquent, by Colonel C. C. 
Chesney, who should give us a narrative of some struggle on & 
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larger scale; and 


a sketch of the advantages which Virginia offers | in taste, and any dramatic quality it absolutely lacks, Here isa specimen 


to the gentleman-emigrant,” who understands something of farm- | of Mr. Warren’s manner, which makes us think that he would be 


ing and has £2. 
plentif 
profits, 


shows 20° of frost, while in June, 
thermometer often stands for days between 90° and 95°. 


days in October are here :— 


“In a good season the Indian summer reigns supreme from Septem- 


ber well-nigh to Christmas; bright frosty nights and still, dreamy sunny 
days succeed each other week after week. The full wheat is put in, 
the corn and tobacco-crops are housed, the ‘Fall’ tints are in all their 
glory and clothe the mountains in dazzling robes, the sky is bright and 
cloudless, and not a breath of wind stirs the forest; the blue wreaths 
of smoke curl up from a hundred tobacco-barns, while a soft haze hangs 


sometimes for days over everything, and shuts out the distance. Then 
it is that the sportsman revels in the vast stubble-fields, and the gaunt, 
long-haired mountaineer creeps stealthily over the rocks and through 
the silent gorges of the mountains in pursuit of the wild turkey, while 
the tooting of cow-horns and the music of the hounds, both by night 
and day, speak of foxes and coons about to expiate their crimes on the 
altars of Diana. The roads, too, are now in good order, and social 


intercourse between different families is more frequent than at other 


seasons of the year.” 

The labour is negro, there is an almost total absence of social en- 
joyment, people being “ tied” to their houses by the necessity of 
overseeing everything, and on the whole, we should think 
Tasmania a much happier place. 





CURRENT 


LITERATURE. 
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The Portfolio, March, 1876. (Seeley and Co.)—With the exception 
of an engraving from M. Rousselet’s “ India and its Native Princes,” 
the illustrations to this month’s number are all etchings. The first, and 
the oly one of any considerable merit, is a reproduction of the portrait 
of Gerard Dow, in the collection of the National Gallery. This is one 
of M. Rajine’s etchings, and though not to be compared with many 
others that he has done from the same collection, yet it is, on the whole, 
a faithful rendering of the picture, though the shadow on the right-hand 
side of the face seems rather too marked, and the background hurried 
and coarse in execution. The next etching is by Mr. Ernest George, 
and represents a portion of the interior of the Abbey of St. Albans, 
This picture, though not so hard and deficient in tone as are many of 
this artist’s architectural illustrations, does not strike us as being a 
good example. The third etching, by M. Queyrot, is one of a street 
corner in Chinon, a small French town on the River Vienne, and is 
uninteresting in subject and poor in treatment. The letter-press is of 
the usual order of merit. Mr. Wornum contributes a few historical 
notes on Gerard Dow; Mr. Simcox has one of the little essays, entitled 
“Over-Production,” of which he has written so many in this periodical ; 
there is a great deal about St. Albans, and apparently a great deal more 
to come before the account will be finished; and lastly, Mr. Hamerton 
concludes the number with a continuation of his notice of Turner, in 
which ho finds occasion to dwell on the various influences, natural and 
social, which help to make up an artist’s life and the manner of bis art. 
On the whole, the number is a fairly interesting one, though running 
too much to words. 


The Soldier of Fortune. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By J. Leicester 
Warren. (Smith and Elder.)—The author of “ Philoctetes” will always 
have a claim to attention, but it is impossible for a critic, with even 
the most favourable recollection of Mr. Lancaster’s past achievements, 
to pronounce The Soldier of Fortune a success. Its enormous length, 
to begin with, alarms us. There are no less than six times as many 
lines as in an average Greek play, and three or four times as many as 
we have in a drama of Shakespeare, and the incidents are of the fewest. 
Conrad saves the kingdom of the aged and half-imbecile Sigismund, 
seeks the hand of his daughter and is contemptuously rejected, 
murders him, ascends the throne; incurs tho hatred of his wife, who 
was a confidante, though not an accomplice, of the deed by which he 
won the crown; and meets with his punishment from her, when 
she murders his child and exhibits the doad body in tho church 
where the infant was to be betrothed to the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring king. There is no really dramatic situation, no genuine 
tragical power throughout the play, not even an attempt to give 





ul but rather dull life, a chance of making considerable 
and a climate which, in January and February, often 
July, and August the 
From 
September to Christmas, however, the climate is delightful, an 
unbroken sunny, sleepy, yet fresh autumn, as pleasant as a few 


,000 of capital, those advantages consisting of a | better for reading “ Firmilian” :— 


“Tam sick with hatred: earth is sick and leer 

Of all delightful aspects. I discern 
Only a lame, pale sun grating along 
seas me in <- os ae of clouds. 

@ grassy valleys of the landscape seem 
Red with the knots of interlacing worms, 
Pium-coloured coils, with yellow humpy bands ; 
The garden leaves are drilled away to ribs 
By the palmer and the locust. There were meadows, 
But they seem poisoned as with furnace-scum. 
Here went a grass-green mountain rivulet, 
And now the filthy mother of the stye 
Would hardly snuff at those polluted waves, 
Where the green ribbon crusts the stinking ooze.” 


What a passage that is about the worms! 


Roderick Hudson. By Henry James, junior. (Boston, U.S., J. R. 
Osgood ; London, Triibner.)—American novels have mostly something 
characteristic about them. The personages are distinctive, though it 
eften happens that their distinctiveness lies in the opposition to rather 
than the harmony with national character. Roderick Hudson is a 
young artist, born in Virginia, but living under circumstances quite 
adverse to his developement in a New England village; Rowland 
Mallet is a young American, who has inherited a fortune, and never 
made an attempt to enlarge it. Rowland discovers the genius.of the 
artist, and takes him to study in Italy. After this, the story takes the 
course which such stories commonly do. The protégé is unsatisfactory, 
if not ungrateful; he is desultory at his work, dissipated, and gives 
a vast amount of trouble to everybody who has to do with him, most of 
all, to the patron, who finds himself burdened with responsibilities of the 
most annoying and perplexing kind. The tale is well tuld, and the 
picture of Roderick, as well as that of the beautiful adventuress, 
Christina Light, whose fate is associated with his, is drawn with dis- 
tinctness and power. 





Copley's Life and Paintings. By Augustus T, Perkins. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Relatives are not usually the best biographers. Thoy bask in 
the brilliant rays of their distinguished kinsman, and if they can add 
to that brilliance, they benefit by the greater brightness, while they re- 
sent as a personal injury anything which seems to lessen his glory. 
Mr. Perkins, who, we believe, married a great-granddaugber of the 
painter, is troubled in this way. Some writers have published certain 
errors regarding the youth and education of Copley, and ono so far 
forgot himself as to imagine Boston in 1769 “a mere trading-post.” 
The author hereupon gives us an elaborate genealogy of both father 
and mother, and the present representatives of the family in the English 
aristocracy, and to vindicate the honour of outraged Boston he produces 
a list of eight judges and lawyers, twenty distinguished women, ten 
| Statesmen and politicians, and eleven great merchants, who were living 
| there at the time. The memoir is dull, with the exception of one 
| characteristic anecdote, which is deemed good enough for repetition in 
the notices of the pictures. The paintings in America, with few ex- 
ceptions, are portraits, and to relieve the monotony of description of 
“hair not powdered,” “right hand finely painted,” or “gracefully 
extended,” we have frequently the genealogy or family history of the 
subjects given to us. This part of the work might perhaps be best 
described as “ Burke on the Pictured Gentry.” 


Animal Parasites and Messmates, By J. P. Van Beneden. (Henry 
S. King and Co.)—We suppose the duties of an executioner, however 
revolting to the uninitiated, have a certain interest almost scientific to 
| him, which renders nil any abhorrence at the performance of them, and 
we apprehend this is the case with the naturalist who makes helmin- 
| thology his speciality. In spite of the enthusiasm and large know- 
| ledge displayed by our garrulous author, and the interest he cannot 
| help arousing, we lay down the book with a feeling of disgust. It is 
not very pleasant to imagine that we may be harbouring a colony of 
active and rapidly multiplying creatures, who have no hesitation in dis- 
turbing our animal economy for their own necessities, and this not only 
in the intestines, but the stomach, liver, muscles, brain, and even the 
heart and eyes. Nor shall we feel more comfortable when we learn 
that it is almost impossible to avoid them, taking, as we do, their germs 
with every species of animal food and the water we drink. If our 
; readers can conquer this disgust, and read the life-history of vermin 
and parasites as a romance in low life, they will find plenty of startling 
| episodes and reproductions of human life in it. Here are audacious 
| robberies, cunning disguises, and cowardly assassinations, alongside of 
| hospitality requited by all sorts of service, from toilet operations to those 
| of the lowest scavenger. The book is fairly illustrated with woodcuts, 
| 


Christ Our King. By the Rev. W. H. Pinnock. (Bell and Sons.)— 








Dr. Pinnock is well known as the author of some very useful text-books 
| of history, sacred and secular. We cannot see that this volame is more 
they are equally long-winded, equally profuse of more or less extravagant than a manual on an enlarged scale of the Gospel narratives. The 
metaphor. For the space of forty-two pages—more than a thousand | author has not attempted to harmonise the Synoptic Gospels, and his 
lines, a space in which ZEschylus concludes the magnificent drama | book is therefore freo from the disturbing elemont of special pleading, 
of the “Bound Prometheus ”—Sigismund and Bertha rant at each | from which the work of a professed harmoniser always suffers. But 
other, and tell us nothing either about themselves or their belongings | the special characteristic which he claims for it, that it speaks especially 
that might not have been told in fifty lines. Mr. Warren’s verse is always | of “ Christ the King,” is not easily to be distinguished. Still, it has the 
carefully constructed. Sometimes it rises into dignity. Its rhetoric has | merits of a careful study by one who is experienced in such labours, 
often a certain power, and it is often truly poetical, but it fails seriously | and cannot fail to have its use. 


' 
. | 
a variety to the language, or to distinguish between one character and | 
another, Whatever their position, whatever the exigency of the time, 
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We havo before us the third volume of M. Henri Van Laun’s ad- | Heir of the World, && 


mirable translation of The Dramatic Works of Moliére. 
Paterson.)—This volume contains “ The Princess of Elis, a Comedy- 
Ballet,” one of the amusements in which the great Louis (M. Van Laun 
takes a very proper view of his greatness) used to squander the wealth 
of France. It is little but a spectacle, and does not contribute to the 
fame of its author. The introductory notice and the annotation relating 
to the personal history of the Court are, in fact, more interesting than 
the play itself. “ Don Juan” and “L’Amour Médicin,” with two other g 
canis which must be reckoned among Moliére’s masterpieces, ‘Le MeCurres dp, Lite of tosh ta as'tes -_ hassles “OW. Parc a 
Misanthrope” and “ Le Médecin malgré Lui,” complete the volume. (Stanford) 26 
There are some interesting illustrations, showing how other dramatists 
have borrowed from the great French comedian. 


————____. 
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Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 


Wilkie Collins. 

The WOMAN. in WHITE. [Illustrated by Sir J. 
Gilbert and F. A. Fraser. 

ANTONINA. [Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and 
Alfred Concanen, 

BASIL. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and M. F. 
Mahoney. 

The DEAD SECRET. [Illustrated by Sir John 
Gilbert and H. Furniss. 

QUEEN of HEARTS. [Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert 
and A. Concanen. 

The MOONSTONE, [Illustrated by G. du Maurier 
and F, A. Fraser, 

HIDE and SEEK. [Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 
and M. F. Mahoney. 

MAN and WIFE. [Illustrated by William Small. 

POOR MISS FINCH. Illustrated by Du Maurier 
and Edward Hughes. 

MISS or MRS.? Illustrated by S. L. Fildes and 
Henry Woods. 

The NEW MAGDALEN. Illustrated by Du Maurier 
and C, 8. R. 

The FROZEN DEEP. Illustrated by Du Maurier 


and M. F. Mahoney. 

MY MISCELLANIES. With Steel Portrait, and 
Illustrations by Concanen. 

The LAW and the LADY. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fildes and 8S. Hall. 


E. Lynn Linton. ° 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. With Frontispiece by Du 
Maurier, 


Katharine S. Macquoid. 
The EVIL EYE, &c. Illustrated by Thomas R. 
Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 


Henry Kingsley. 
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Woods. 
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WALTER'S WORD. Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 


Anthony Trollope. 
The WAY WE LIVE NOW. With Illustrations. 


T. A. Trollope. 
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GUY WATERMAN. 
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The LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance. 


Ouida.—Uniform Edition, crown 8yo, red cloth extra, 
5s each. 
FOLLE FARINE. 
IDALIA: a Romance. 
CHANDOS: a Novel. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
TRICOTRIN. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S GAGE. 
HELD in BONDAGE. 
PASCAREL: Only a Story. 
PUCK: his Vicissitudes, Adventures, &c. 
A DOG of FLANDERS. 
STRATHMORE. 
TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES: a Sketch. 
SIGNA. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait and 
lllustrations, price 12s, 
MEMORIALS of the late Rev. ROBERT 
STEPHEN HAWKER, sometime Vicar of Morwen- 
stow, in the Diocese of Exeter. By the Rev. 
FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.C.L., Vicar of All 
Saints, Lambeth. With Portrait, Pedigree, and 

Illustrations. 


NEW WORK by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Two vols. crown 8vo, at all the Libraries. 


FIRESIDE STUDIES. By Henry 
KINGSLEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


CREASYS MEMOIRS of EMINENT 
ETONIANS ; with Notices of the Early History of 
Eton College. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, Author of 
“ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” New 
and Enlarged Edition, brought down to the Present 
Time, with Illustrations. 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, price 36s. 


HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE and 
TABLE-TALR. With a Memoir by his Son. And 
23 Illustrations. 

“The volumes are among the most interesting pro- 
duced or likely to be produced by the present season.” 
— Examiner. 

“One of the most moving histories that has been 
published in modern days. Haydon's case has never 
before been fairly laid before the public; the man has 
never been shown as he was in truth, through the 
medium of his correspondence, his diaries, sayings, 
and actions. Charming correspondence, and still more 
charming table-talk."—Morning Post. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 























HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ 
PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited, 
will shortly appoint HEAD MISTRESSES for HIG! 
SCHOOLS to be established at Brighton and Gates- 
head-on-Tyne, Salary in each case, £250 per annum, 
with @ capitation-fee of 1(s per pupil over 100,— 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent, bj 
April 18 next, to the BEORETARY of the COMP, , 
112 Brompton Road, 8.W., from whom further iu- 
formation may be had. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 
Four, £20. Election, second week in MAY.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 
R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
Future Calling in Life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


RIGHTON OI 











COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIG@, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Vice-Principal—The Rev. JosePH NEWTON, M.A. 

Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars address the 
Secretary. Next term commences May 2nd. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE— 

JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be 

an ELECTION to SIX in June next. They are open 

to all Boys who on June | are between 12 and 14 years 

of age. The Examination begins on Tuesday, June 20. 

—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the 
BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham. 


MSS HILL, MISS OCTAVIA HILL, 
i and MISS FLORENCE HILL UNDERTAKE 
the EDUCATION of a few RESIDENT PUPILS, at 
their own house, 14 Nottingham Place, London. 

The course comprises Instruction in English and 
the Elements of Natural Science; French, German, 
Latin, and Italian; Music, Drawing, and Dancing. 
Inclusive terms, Eighty Guineas a year. 


NTF ALVERN COLLEGE. 
M ‘ 


This College contains THREE DEPARTMENTS,— 
the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL. 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders- 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 

als a iv 
N ARTIST DESIRES to take ONE 
or TWO PUPILS who are stndying for the 





U SVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
LOGIC 


Professor CROOM ROBERTSON, M.A., will deliver 
a Course of LECTURES “On 
Inductive,” in the Summer Term, beginning on 
THURSDAY, MARCH léth, and ending on JUNE 7th. 
The hour of Lecture on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays will be from 1 to 2 p.m.; and on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, from 2 to 3 >. Fee, £3 3s. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary. 


Logic, Deductive and 








Pr References to former Pupils and others. 
—Address “ H.,” Messrs. ROBERSON and CO., Artists 
Colourmen, 99 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


SUPERIOR BOARDING-HOUSE 

is now established to receive PUPILS from & 
distance attending the High School. 

The House is two minutes’ walk from the School, 

and every care and attention is given to the Boarders. 

For further particulars, apply to Miss CHAPLIN, 
Wilton House, St. Giles's, Norwich. 
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| “HENRY S. KING & CO.’S 
“NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





S KINGSLEY, M.A. Vicar of Eversley and Canon of Westminster. 
His Letters and Memories of his Life, edited by his Wire. Illustrated with Autograph, Facsimiles of Sketches by Charles Kingsley, 
Views of Eversley Church and Rectory, and a Steel engraved Portrait. 


COMMODORE J. G. GOODENOUGH, R.N., C.B., C.M.G., JOURNALS of, DURING his 


LAST COMMAND as SENIOR OFFICER on the AUSTRALIAN STATION, 1873-1875. Edited, with a Memoir, by his Wire. With Maps 


and Steel engraved Portrait. 


The LIFE of JOHN LOCKE, 1632-1704. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 


The CRIMEA and the TRANSCAUCASIA; being the Narrative of a Journey in the 


Tauric Range and in the Kouban, Gouria, Georgia, Armenia, Ossety, Imeritia, Letchgouin, Swannety, and Mingrelia. By J. Bucnan 
TgFer, F.R.G.S., Commander, Royal Navy. Profusely Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. 


The SUEZ CANAL: Letters and Documents descriptive of its Rise and Progress. By 


FERDINAND DE Lessers. Translated by N. D’ANVERs. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 


The LARGE and SMALL GAME of BENGAL and the NORTH-WEST PROVINCES of 


INDIA. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. By Captain J. H. Batpwiy, F.Z.S. 


FAMINES in INDIA: 


their Causes and Possible Prevention. 
Bas Prize, 1875. By A. Lukyn Witx1aMs, Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Essay for the Le 
[ Ready. 


MYTHS and SONGS of the SOUTH PACIFIC. By the Rev. W. W. Gill. With a 


Preface by F. Max Mixxer, M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford. 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


[ Ready. 





LIFE of the Rev. R. S. HAWKER. 
The VICAR of MORWENSTOW: a Memoir of the late Rev. 
R 


. 8. Hawker. By the Rev. S. BArina-GouLp, M.A. 1 vol. post 8vo, with 
Portrait, 10s 6d. 


“Those who care to look through Mr. Gould's graphic memoir will be able to 
acquaint themselves with a gentleman who, remarkable for his extravagance and 
egotiem, was not less so for his literary powers, his enthusiasm, and his hospi- 
tality.”"—Hour. 


WILLIAM GODWIN, his FRIENDS and CONTEMPOR- 
ARIES. With Portraits and Fac-similes of the Handwriting of Godwin and 
his Wife. By O. KeGAN PAUL. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


“Mr. Paul may securely count upon all the applause that attends first-rate 
literary work. He shines as the accomplished literary craftsman,—clear-headed 
and clear-sighted, diligent, accurate, and compendious...... Mr. Paul has accom- 

ed a great task with aw thoroughness, and his name will be indis- 
solubly connected with that of the subject of his biography. His work rivals any 
tomance in interest, and surpasses every romance in variety. It is beautifully 
ted, and adorned with photographs from noble portraits of Godwin and Mary 
olistonecraft by Northcote and Opie, the property of Sir Percy Shelley."— 
Athenzum.——“ It would be bard to tell these things better or more concisely than 
Mr. Paul has done. It is not too much to say that not one of his is without 
interest, and to this we may add that he has shown a rare skill and discretion in 
dealing with his materials."—Saturday Review, 


The EARLS of MIDDLETON, Lords of Clermont and of 


— and the Middletor Family. By A.C. Biscoxk. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


“ Miss Biscoe has told with taste and judgment the interesting story of the two 
Earls of Middleton."—Notes and Queries. 

“Than the Earl of Middleton, no man fought better, drank deeper, or served 
Charles the Second with more savage unscrupulousness.”"—Athenzum. 


DANTE and BEATRICE, from 1282 to 1290: a Romance. 
By RoxBuRGHE LOTHIAN. 2 vols. post 8yo, cloth, 24s. 
“Great qualities were required on the part of any writer who attempted to illus- 
trate and interpret so delicate and difficult a subject, and we find none wanting in 
Mr. Lothian."—Notes and Queries. 


The EASTERN MENACE ; or, Shadows of Coming Events. 
By a ArtTaurR Cory, Bengal Staff Corps. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

“An ably written book."—Army and Navy Gazette. ——“ A very clever little book." 
—Standard.—*“ We welcome Colonel Cory's singularly able work as a valuable 
addition to the existing stock of knowlege on Central-Asiatic politics.”"—Globe— 
* Colonel Cory has made a valuable contribution to the literature of the Central- 
Asian question.”"—Zraminer, 

being 


PINDAR in ENGLISH RHYME; an Attempt 
to Render the Epinikian Odes, with the principal remaining Fragments of 
Pindar, into English Rhymed Verse. By THOMAS CHARLES BARING, M.A., 
M.P., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Small 4to, cloth, 7s. 

“Our general imp fon of this translati is that it is uncommonly well 
planned, and that the difficulties of the plan being such as could not be fairl 
escaped, have been encounte ith much skill and diligence, not indeed wit 
complete success, but with so much as may suffice to give Mr. Baring a very high 

ition among the translators of Pindar, and to afford to critics a valuable aud 
nteresting standard for the appreciation of future attempts on this almost 
unapproachable author."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN ODES of PINDAR. A 
New Translation in English Verse. By the Rey. F. D. Morton, Fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“ Mr. Morice has gone nearer to make Pindar appreciable by English readers 
than we conceived ible."—A‘h —*“ We could string together, had we 
Sage numberless felicitous renderings of Pindaric exp i which indi 

r. Morice’s possession of at least that boldness of fancy and poetic sense which 
are essential to the translation of so soaring a bard."—Saturday Review. 


The EPIC of HADES. By a New Writer, Author of 
“Songs of Two Worlds.” 
“ The blank-verse is easy and flowing, yet very simple, stately, and musical,”"— 
Nonconformist, 


ABOUT MY FATHER’S BUSINESS. Work amidst the 
Sad, the Sick, and the Sorry. By THOMAS ARCHER. Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“Mr. Archer introduces us to some of the low and suffering life of London ; and 
then, to relieve the inevitable depressing effect, he leads us to contemplate some of 
2 — that are being made on many hands to cope with and relieve it."—Non- 
conformist. 

















NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MY SISTER ROSALIND: a Novel. 


the Limes,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


IDA CRAVEN: a Novel of Anglo-Indian Society. By Mrs. H. M. Cadell. 


crown 8yo. 
“ Tt is rarely that a novel, of which the scene is laid in India, is good. 


By the Author of “Christina North,” ‘“‘ Under 


2 vols. 


It is either so dreadfully Anglo-Indian as to be interesting only to Anglo-Indians, or it is 


full of the most absurd mistakes. ‘Ida Uraven’ is a brilliant exception; it is truthful and has local colouring, while at the same time it is comprehensible to, and 


likely to be appreciated by, readers who have never been in the East."—Athenwum, 


CLEVEDON. By Stephen Yorke, Author of ‘‘Tales of the North Riding.” 2 vols. 


crown 8yo, 
“A love-story of some interest.”—Athenaum 


“A simple, natural, interesting love-story, told with great effect, especially in the portraiture of Yorkshire character."—.No/es and Queries. 


THROSTLETHWAITE. By Susan Morley, Author of “Aileen Ferrers.” 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 


FROM THE “Tres,” February 3.—‘There is an idyllic calm pervading the sto 


the villain of the piece has much that is good in his nature. He is simply selfish, an 


ff which contrasts pleasantly with the sensationalism so much in fashion. Even 


weak in his principles...... The simple nobility of her (the heroine's neture, and 


the worldly wisdom of the plausible Leonard is described with no little ability, as well as the strain and struggle in her —— when she is painfully detaching them 
t b 


apo him, and insensibly transferring them elsewhere...... The rest of the book and its other episodes are in keeping wit 
nothing forced in it; no striving after garish effects, either in delineation of character or description of scenery ; 


e and tone of the main plot. There 
writing is always easy and unconstrained, 





bh 
the 


‘4nd the people say just what we should expect them to say, without attempting to be especially witty or epigrammatic.” 





HENRY S. KING 


& CO, LONDON. 
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O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and | 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manoria! rights, 
shooting, and fishing-—Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residencés can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


ESSRS. COCKS and CO., of New 
Burlington Street, have just issued a CATA- 
LOGUE of PIANOFORTE MUSIC by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS and GEORGE FREDERICK WEST. 
A List of more than 590 of the Works, both original 
and transcript, of thess eminent composers, is pre- 
sented to the public post free. “So wide a range for 
selection, where all is excellent, cannot but be ser- 
viceable both to teachers und amateurs.”— Vide Hud- 
dersfield Weekly News. 
YICTORIA. The New NationalSong. Written by 
W. CLARK RvussELt. Music by HENRY SMART. 
In two keys (4 and B). 3s each; free by post, 18 
stamps each. The Part Song, 4 stamps. “A really 
stirring song; one that would rouse the enthusiasm of 
every loyal Englishman.”— Vide Birmingham Gazette. 
OD BLESS the PRINCE of WALES. Song. 4s. 
“Second national air."—Dai/y News. Composed 
by Brinuey Ricwarps. Piano Solo, 4s; Piano Duet, 
4s. All post free at half-price. Asa Part Song, New 
Edition, 4 stamps. 
EAR ENGLAND. Words by CHARLES MACKAY. 
Music by Lous DIEHL. 3s; post free, 18 stamps. 
“ After the telling appeal to their patriotic enthusiasm 








in ‘Dear England, the audience applauded so per- 
sistently that Foli had to return threa times to the 
platform."—Vide Leeds Mercury. For Pianoforte, by | 
BRINLBY RICHARDS, same price. 
AR AWAY. Song. By Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. 
W. Bliss). 48; ditto, for Two Voices, 4s. “The 
melody is so sweet and plaiutive."—Vide Brighton 
Gazette. “There is great beauty in this melody.”— | 
Vide Standard. The same for Pianoforte, by BRINLEY 
Ricuarps, 4s. All free by post at half-price. 
London: Sole Publishers, RoperT Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington Street. 
Order Everywhere. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse, 
—18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory—The 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W. 


NSTITUTE of 


of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. —The TENTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on the 18th instant. 
Admission Is. Catalogue 6d,—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The FOURTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT, March 15. 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five, 
Admission,Is. = ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. | 
rPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET semen > 4 TO THE ROYAL 
Al 


35 and 836 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
JISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an | 
Empty Travelling-Bag. | 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER | 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. | 
CATALOGUES POST FREE, 188 STRAND. | 
In consequence of Spurious [mitations of | 
EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE, | 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA | 
aud PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” | 
which will be placed on every bottle of | 
y ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE | 
after this- date, and without which none is | 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- | 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- | 
out the world.—[November, 1874.] | 


ONSUMPTION, 
NDIGESTION, and WASTING 


‘ DISEASES. The most efficacious Remedies are 
JANCREATIC EMULSION and} 
PANCREATINE. The Original and Genuine | 
prepared only by | 
CO AVORY and MOORE, 
Ss 143 New Bond Street, London; and 
suld by them and all other Chemists, 


| ing CARACAS COCOA. 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard, 

* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." — Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 

F RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—/vod, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. j 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to | 
J. S. FRY and SONS. i 





| 
} 
| 





| coln’s Inn, London. 


| 28s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 


yy SAzD aud CO’S SOUPS, 
——-- PROVISIONS, and 
h bus and GAME PIES; also, 
——_— of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 





(PURTLE SOUP, ~ md 


pena tw INVALIDS. 
~ §OLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


NVESTMENTS.—The present is a 
favourable time for Investing in British Lead and 
Copper Mines. Exst Van Shares have recently ad- 
vanced from £2 to £22, whilst several others have had 
a rise of from 50 to 300 per cent. We can recommend 
two or three Mines presenting favourable features, 
Shares in which will probably rise from 1 to 500 per 
cent. within the next few mouths. 

For particulars, apply to Messrs. G. H. ROWYER 
and CO., Stock, Share, and Mining Brokers, 4 Nicholas 
Street, Bristol. 
rro CAPITALISTS or SMALL 

INVESTORS. 

A most advantageous opportunity presents itself to 
those able to invest of participating in one of the lead- 
ing enterprises of the country. 

No liability as to further c ills on capital. 

Absolute security and highly remunerative dividends. 

Satisfactory references to bankers and others given 
and required. 

For further particulars apply by letter to “S.S.," 
care of Messrs. Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lin- 




















Se Se er MOURNING.— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- | 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at ls per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for househo!d mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families, 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | 
WORLD. 








EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 





Gives the Teeth a pear]-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL | 
PROFESSION. | 


Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 53, and 9s; LOZENGES, 








and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 
By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON now. RUSSELL SQUARE, 


a 





—————____ 
plas IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
A Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Ing: 

ances effected in a!] parts of the world. al 


GEORGE WILLIAM 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMPIBLD ooo 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
“4 79PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
a a we gan and Forms may be had 
at the ce, or from auy of the C 4 
coat ives. , y @ Company's Agents, 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary 





ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
— — _— negotiated and coll 
oney received on deposit at agreed rates. 
the Oliices, 54 01d Broad Street, BO. APPly at 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Instituted A.D. 1696. 
The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for 
= FIRE eg Ey 47 oe 
here being } AREHOLDERS, ALL P’ 
one SON ieee ee the INSURED. yepttns 
N ‘olicy-Holder is subject to any PE 
LIABILITY. , BSONAL 
A lated Fund 
Annual Income 


soue£1,574,118 
i. BLENKINSOP, Seeraat 
— NALS » Sec 

New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. —— 











OX MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIEs, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paip-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £189,000, 
Annua! Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 

A 


gents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 3lst Dec., 1875 ........0006 £5,441,545 











Income for the past year. ooo 493,516 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,743,164 
Reversiovary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ended 31st December, 1874............ 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

allotted 5,523,188 

The Expenses of M t (includi . 





mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual income. 

ATTENTION is especially called to the New (Rs- 
VISED AND REDUCED) RATES OF PREMIUM recently 
adopted by the Office. 

The Rates for Youn@ Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta,Oolombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixe i periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 

JELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 


DIRECTORS. 
| Henry Lancelot Holland, 





Henry R. Brand, Esq. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq., Esq. 

MP. | Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
John Coope Davis, Esq. | M.P., F.R.S. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. | John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Good- Benjamin Shaw, On 


hart, Esq. Dudley Robert 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Esq., M.P. | Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


This Company offers— 

COMPLETE SECURITY.  —_. 

Moderate rates of premium, with participation ia 
four-filths or eighty per cent. of the profits, sach 
profits being either added to the policy, applied in 
reduction of premium, or pa:d in cash, at the option of 
Insured. 

Low rates without participation in profits. 

OANS, 
in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 
security, in sums of not less than £500. 

Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 
granted with participation in profits on the tontine 
principle. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 

ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. — 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts ao brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF TRUBNER AND 00. 


PRO Sof LIFE and MIND. By Gsorce HENRY 

ROSLEMS, ued Series: “The Foundations of a Creed. 
Vol. L, Third Edition, demy,8vo, pp. 483, cloth, 12s. 
Vol. IL., demy 8vo, pp. 552, cloth, 16s. 


POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of AUGUSTE 

TSOMTE. Freely Translated and © b 
HARRIET MARTINBAU. Second Edition. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, pp. 434 and 484, cloth, 25s. 


AL VIEW of POSITIVISM. By Aveusts 
- —¥ Translated by Dr. J. H. BripGes. Crown 
8vo, pp. xi.-426, cloth, 8s 6d, 


‘The ESSENCE of CHRISTIANITY. By Lrpwie 
FEUVERBACH. Translated from the Second German 
Edition by MARIAN EVANS, Translator of Strauss's 
“Life of Jesus.” Large post Svo, pp. xx.-340, cloth, 
6s. 

Jj. G. FICHTE’S POPULAR WORKS :—The Nature 
of the Scholar—The Vocation of Man—The Doctrine 
of Religion. With a Memoir by WiLttAm Smita, 
LL.D. 1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. viii.-564, cloth, 15s. 


THEORY of LEGISLATION. By Jeremy BENTHAM. 
Translated from the French of ErtrNNE DuMONT 
by R. HILDRETH. Post Svo, pp. xv.-472, cloth, 7s 6d. 


FORCE and MATTER: E£mpirico - Philosophical 
Studies intelligibly rendered. With an additional 
Introduction expressly written for the English 
Edition. By Dr. Louis Bucuner. Edited by J. 
FREDERICK COLLINGWOOD, F.R.S.L., F.G.S. Second 
English, completed from the Tenth German Editior, 
With a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, pp. civ. 
and 272, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of KANT. Lectures by Victor 
Cousin. Translated from the French. To which is 
added a Biographical and Critical Sketch of Kant's 
Life and Writings. By A. G. HENDERSON. Large 
post Syo, pp. xciv. and 194, cloth, 6s. 








SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. 
es 
ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (the ‘ Times” 
Correspondent), Author of “ Italy, Past and Present,” “ Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 
TIMES, Nov. 11, 1875.—“ Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes SPECTATOR, Nov. 20, 1875.—“The two volumes 
on Italy will be welcome to those who care for an un-| abound in interesting matter, with vivid sketches of 


prejudiced account of the prospects and present con- | places and persons.” 
dition of the country......Most interesting volumes.” 


DICKENS’S LONDON;; or, London in the Works of Charles 


Dickens, By T. EpGar PemBeRrTon, Author of “ Under Pressure.” Orown 8vo, 6s. 


|AMONG the CARLISTS. By John Furley. Crown 8vo, 


7s 6d. 


The EMPEROR and the GALILEAN: a Drama, in Two 


Parts. Translated from the Norwegian of HeENRIK IBSEN, by CATHERINE Ray. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and Means for 


the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social Edifice. By AN EXILE FROM FRANCE. on) , 
Next week. 











POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION is NOW READY of . 
the NEW STORY by the POPULAR AUTHOR of LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


‘TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a|IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice 


Novel. iy FRANK Lee Benepict, Author of Gar. 3 vols. dls 64. 
“ Miss rothy’ arge,” “St. Simon's Niece,” ° 
&e. 3 wa. —" a MART and MANSION: a Tale of 





ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W.R. Gree. Ninth E:lition. | 
with a Postscript. Crown 8vo, pp. xxii.-314, cloth, 
10s 6d. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS for our AGE and 
COUNTRY. By W. R. GReG. Demy Svo, pp. 342, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM; its Foundations 
contrasted with its Superstructure. By W.R. GREG. 
Fourth Edition. With a New Introduction. 2 vols. | 
crown 8vo, pp. exxiv. and 165; vi.and 284, cloth, 15s. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By W. R. 
—_ Fourth Edition. In Two Volumes crown Syo, 
cloth. 


ROCKS AHEAD; or, Warnings of Cassandra. With 
a Reply to Objectors. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
pp. xivi.-236, cloth, 9s. 


REVIEW of the WORK of Mr. JOHN STUART 
MILL, entitled “EXAMINATION of SIR WIL- | 
LIAM HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY.” By Geonce | 
Grore. 12mo, pp. 112, cloth, 3s 6d. 


HARRISON.—The MEANING of HISTORY. Two 
Lectures delivered by FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A. 
8vo, pp. 80, sewed, 1s. 


OUTLINE of the EVOLUTION-PHILOSOPHY. By 
Dr. W. E.CAZELLES. Translated from the Freuch 
by the Rev. O. B. FroruHineHam. Crown 8vo, pp- 
156, cloth, 3s 6d. | 

AUGUSTE COMTE and POSITIVISM. By the late 
JOHN STUART MILL, Esq., M.P. Second Edition, re- | 
vised. 8vo, pp. 220. 1866. 6s. 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Wixwoop Reaps. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 544, cloth, 7s 6d. | 


TRACTATUS THEOLOGIOCO-POLITICUS. A Theo- | 
logical and Political Treatise, in a Series of Essays. | 
By Benepict pg Spinoza. From the Latin. 2nd | 





eee . d 
Edition, Revised. 8vo, pp. viii. and 360, cloth, 10s 6d. 


BENEDICT DE SPINOZA: his Life, Correspondence, 
and Ethics. By R. WILLIS, M.D. 8vo, pp. Xliv, and 
648, cloth, 21s. 


The SPHERE and DUTIES of GOVERNMENT. 
Translated from the German of Baron Wilhelm 
Von Humboldt by JoserpH COULTHARD, jun. Post 
8v0, pp. xv. an 1 203, cloth, 5a. 


LETTERS of WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT to a | 
FEMALE FRIEND. A Complete Edition. Trans- 
lated from the Second German Edition by CATHE- 
RINE M. A. CouPsr, with a Biographical Notice of | 
the Writer. 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 592, | 








cloth, 10s, 


The RELIGION of the HEART. A Manual of Faith | 
a A f Faith | 

and Duty. By Lean HuN C an ox | 
and 259, cloth, 33 6d. oS ee Oe 


LETTERS on BIBLIOLATRY. By GoTrHoL EPHRAIM 
amine. Translated from the German by the late 
- H. Bernard, Ph.D. 8yo, pp. 184, cloth, 5s. 


NATHAN the WISE. A Dra 
4 SE. matic Poem. By GOTTHOLD 
ErHraim Lessing. Translated from the German, 


With ‘ os 
214, loth. eredaotion. Crown 8yo, pp. xxviii. and 


THAN. A Romance. From the German of JEAN 
Ben Faunpaiom RicHTeR. Translated by Ch. T. 
ay 8. 2 vols 12mo, pp. XV., 522. and 521, cloth 1863, 


HESPEROS; or, Forty-five Dog-post Days. A Bio- 
3 ‘phy. From the German of JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH 
CHTER. Translated by Ch. T. Brooks. 2 vols. 12mo 

PP. Xxviii. aud 498; y. and 478, cloth. 1865. 2Is, 








London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





‘ te ” Struggle and Rest. By Puitip Massincer. 3 
‘A new and powerful novelist has arisen.”"— 
Spectator. P : vols., 31s 6d. 


** Since the publication of his last novel Mr. Benedict 
has made a most decided step in the right direction. BRANDON TOWER. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
coscee The book will take a good place among the novels 


f th -"—Standard. 
| a We do not think ‘Mr. Benedict has written any- TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry 


Kay WILLOUGHBY. 3 vols. 3ls 64. 
(Just ready. 


3 
ALL ROUND the WORLD; or, What's 
the Object? By Frank Fosrer, Author of 
* Number One; or, the Way of the World,” &c., 
&c. 3 vols. 31s 6a. [Next week. 


thing so good as the book before us."—//our. 

“ Fuallyup to the high level of Mr. Benedict's previous 
novels, while in some respects it shows a distinct 
advance.”—Scotsman. 


The MASTER of RIVERSWOOD. By 


Mrs. ARTHUR LEWIS. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 








On this day is published. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ECONOMIST, 


ENTITLED 


THE COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1875. 


In Continuation of the Series commenced with 1863, containing a carefal Digest of the leading Merchants 


| and Brokers’ Circulars in the different branches of Trade, Returns of Prices, Accounts of the Banks of England 


and France, Appendices relating to special subjects of Mercantile Interest connected with the Year, &c., the 
objects of the Supplement being to place in possession of its readers a Commercial History of 1874 worthy of 
preservation aud adapted for reference. 

The price of the ECONOMIST of March 11 is 1s 4d; by post, 1s 4}d. 


OFFICE, 340 STRAND, W.C. 





ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. Of all Chemists, 
2s 9d a bottle. Since the New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 


K! NAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. | OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
spirit is the very and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, First Quality, “Royal {rish Linen,” and Crown; 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | Second Quality, “ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red | Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Sixpence. 
seal, pink label, and cork branded Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Oo., Royal Ulster 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY.” Works, Belfast and London. Pere 
ane Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford YELIEF of COUGH and AS CHMA 
meas snencies = . \% in TEN MINUTES by Dr. LOCOOK’S PUL- 
N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the | MONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Fox, Omnibus Office, 
l largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their | Whitefield Roai, Liverpool :—“ After years of severe 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical | suffering, and fearing many and many @ night I should 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is | have died from suffocation, &c., | was induced to try 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- | Dr. Locock’s Wafers. _ Ten minutes after I had taken 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to | two wafers I felt relief.” In asthma, consumption, 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, | bronchitis, coughs, colds, rheumatism, and all hys- 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- | terical and nervous complaints, they give instant 
ings, Strand, W.C. relief, Sold by all Druggists at Is 14d per box. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Our long and 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY q trying winters undermine the —— and pre- 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | Pate the way to premature decay when postent 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi-| humours are thoughtlessly permitted to infest t ‘4 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | frame, from which at the dawn of spring they —_ 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- readily be cast out, by these well-known long-esteem 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- Pills. This medicine addresses itself directly to the 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late | Stomach, which it rouses to its highest health 


3 T standard; perfects the assimilation of the food, an 
a Sqnare), end 5) Telaty incorporated with its nutritive elements, enters the 


7 » @ r circulation and through it is brought in contact with 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— every fibre and pines’ in a condition to remove all 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par-| impurities. Holloway'’s Pills thoroughly cleanse the 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | blood, regulate any disordered organ, accurately adjust 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label | secretion and excretion, and gradually remove all 
used 80 many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” | corporeal imperfections. 
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FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and numerous Illustrations, 26s. 


MEMOIR OF NORMAN 


MACLEOD, D.D. 


By his Brother, the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, 





8 vols. crown 8yo, with 130 Illustrations, each 15s. 


CITIES OF NORTHERN AND CENTRAL ITALY. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” &. 
*,* Intended az a companion to all those parts of Italy which lie between the Alps and the districts described in “‘ Days near Rome.” 


The Volumes are sold separately. 


Vol. L—On the RIVIERAS and in PIEDMONT and LOMBARDY. 
Vol. I.—In VENETIA, PARMA, the EMILIA, the MARCHE, and NORTHERN TUSCANY. 
Vol. IIL—FLORENCE, SIENA, and OTHER TOWNS of TUSCANY and UMBRIA. 


WALKS in ROME. Sixth Edition,| DAYS near ROME. 


Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with more than 100 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


“The best handbook of the city and environs of 


Rome ever published. It cannot be too much com- 
mended.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


WALKS in FLORENCE. By 


with Illustrations, 21s. “No one can read it wit 


Susan and JoANNA Horner. 


out wishing to visit Florence, 


By the same Author. 


Illustrations by the Author, 24s. 


“ Henceforward it must take its place as a standard 
work indispensable to every intellectual student.”— 


Times. 








Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yo 


and no one ought to visit Florence without having read it."—7imes. 


Second |) WANDERINGSin SPAIN. Third 


Edition, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s 6d, 
“The ideal book of travel in Spain, which exact] 
anticipates the requirements of everybody who is for” 
tunate enough to be going, and ably consoles those 
who are not by supplying the imagination from the 
daintiest and most delicious of its stores." —Spectator, 


, 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Pearls of the Pacific. By J. W. 


BODDAM-WHETHAM. 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, 15s. 

“The literary merits of Mr. Whetham’s work are of 

a very high order. His descriptions are vivid, and his 
comments upon what he saw judicious.”"—Ath 


My Youth, by Sea and Land, 


from 1809 to 1816. CHARLES LOFTUS, formerly 
of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards, 
2 vols., 2is. 


Life of Mary Antoinette, Queen 


of FRANCE. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, Regius 

Professor of Modern History in Queen's College, 

Belfast. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 
[March 17. 


’ 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1876. Under the especial Patronage of HER 
MaAJEsty. Corrected by the Nobility, and con- 
taining all the New CREATIONS. FoRTY-FIFTH 
EDITION. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beauti- 
fully engraved, handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Diana Carew. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A delightful story. The reader's sympathies once 
enlisted for Diana never flag. The various subsidiary 
characters are ail life-like, and in her dialogues Mrs. 
Forrester is especially happy.”"—John Bull. 


Ersilia, By the Author of “My 


LitTLe LADY.” 8 vols. 

“A novel of more than common merit. Ersilia is a 
character of much beauty, and her story holds the 
reader with an unrelaxing interest. A quite unusual 
ability in drawing character is the distinguishing ex- 


cellence of this novel."—Spectator. 
By Mrs. 








Guardian and Lover. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “ Denison’s Wife,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


The Manchester Man. By 


Mrs. G. LINN2&US BANKS. 8 vols. 
“ An excellent story.”"—Spectator. 


No Love Lost. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of * Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 





Just published, crown 8vyo, price 7s 6d. 
E-ECHOES. By Miss Frances 
POWER COBBE. 

“Bright sparkling essays. They are quite models 
of light, readable essays on subjects of more than 
passing social interest."—Jnguirer. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


HE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. A 
Practical Guide to the Study of the Emended 
New Testament. By WILLIAM CARTAN, Esq. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT HISTORIES. 


Now ready, Third and Revised Edition, with Maps, 
and 350 Woodcuts, 4 vols, 8vo, 488. 


HISTORY OF HERODOTUS: 
A NEW ENGLISH VERSION. 


Edited with Copious Notes and Appendices, illustrating 
the History and Geography of Herodotus, from the 
most recent Sources of Information, and embodying 
the chief results, Historical and Ethnographical, which 
have been obtained in the Progress of Cuneiform and 
Hieroglyphical Discovery. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 


Canon of Canterbury, and Camden Professor of 
Ancient History at Oxford. 


Assisted by Sir HENRY RAWLINSON and Sir J. GARDNER 
WILKINSON. 


“Tt kas been necessary, from the progress made in 
cuneiform discovery aud decipherment, to subject 
some of the Essays to a searching revision, which has 
resulted in considerable alteration. It is scarcely 
necessary to apologise for changes rendered necessary 
by the advances made in a study which was in its 
infancy when the present work was originally com- 
= and published. In revising the account of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Monarchies, the author has 
received much assistance from Mr. George Smith, of 
the British Museum."—EXxTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


II. 


Third Edition, revised, with Maps and 600 Illustra- 
tions, 3 vols. 8¥o, 42s. 


THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES 


OF THE 


ANCIENT EASTERN WORLD; 


Or, the History, Geography, and Antiquities of Assyria, 
Babylonia, Chaldewa, Media, and Persia. 


Collected and Illustrated from Ancient and Modern 
Sources. 


By Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THIRD EDITION, post free, ls. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 


A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rospert WAt1Ts, . 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &c. 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 

London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


ELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION in 

UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS, Lecture 

by Mrs. WILLIAM Grey, is published in the March 

Number of the JOURNAL of EDUCATION, price 6d. 

ScHOOL-BooK and FURNITURE COMPANY, 9 and 10 
St. Bride's Avenue, Fleet Street. 


CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS in ENGLISH LITERATURE, in- 
cluding a Few Translations of the Greek and Latin 
Classics. Send stamp for postage. 
W. Heats, 497 Oxford Street, London. 

















MESSRS. LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready. 
“Warranted not dry reading.” —German Prospectus, 


TO the VICTORIA FALLS of the 
ZAMBESI: a Book of Sport and Adventure in the 
South-African Bush. By EDWARD MouR. Trans- 
lated by N. D'ANVERS. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, Four fine Chromo-Lithographs, and 
a Map. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 24s, 


Now ready. 


The HABITATIONS of MAN in all 
AGES. By E. VIOLLET-LE-Dvc, Author of “How 
to Build a House,” “ Annals of a Fortress,” &c. 
Translated by B. BUCKNALL, Architect. With over 
One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 1 vol. 
demy &vo, cloth extra, price 16s. 


Now ready. 


FROM the HEBRIDES to the HIMA- 
LAYAS. By Consrance F. Gorpon Oummine, 
With very numerous fine Wood Engravings, from 
the Author's Drawings. 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth 
extra, price £2 2s. 

“The ever-changing scenes are described with a 
force and vividness which strongly impress the mind.” 

—Court Journal. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
and RIVINGTON, 183 Fleet Street, E.C. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S LIST. 


Just issued, in neat cover, price 1s. 


.] 

SUEZ CANAL. — PHILIPS’ NEW 
CHART of the SUEZ CANAL; with enlarged 
Plans of Suez and Port Said. With Descriptive 
Notes, by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.B.G.S. 


Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £2 2s. 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES 
of ENGLAND. Reduced from the Ordnance 
Survey, by E. WELLER, F.R.G.S. New Edition. 
With a complete Consulting Index, by JOHN 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS 
of the WORLD: a Comprehensive Series of Maps, 
illustrating Modern, Historical, and Physical Geo- 
graphy. With a complete Consulting Index. Re- 
vised Edition. By J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.B.G.S. 


Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 5s. 


PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY 
ATLAS: a Series of New and Authentic Maps, 
engraved from Original Drawings , 4 JOHN 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Edited by WILLIAM 
HuGues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 
Revised Edition. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 38. 


PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS 
of the WORLD: a Series of New and Authentic 
Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divi- 
sions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of the 
World. Edited by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.B.G.S. 
Revised Edition. 





London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 








Just published. 
RANCISCAN MISSIONS among the 
COLLIERS and [RONWORKERS of MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE. Dedicated, with permission, to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 2s 6d. 
London: BuRNS and OaTes, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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@ 
NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 





Now ready, Fifteenth Thousand, post 8vo, 6s. 


THRIFT. A Sequel Volume 


to “Self-Help” and “Character.” By SAMUEL 
guries, Author of ‘‘ The Lives of the Engineers.’ 


CONTENTS. 
INDUSTRY. 
HABITS OF THRIFT. 
IMPROVIDENCE. 
MEANS OF SAVING. 
EXAMPLES OF THRIFT. 
MetHops OF Economy. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
SAVINGS-BANKS. 
LITTLE THINGS. 
MASTERS AND MEN. 
THE CROSSLEYS. 
LIVING ABOVE THE MEANS. 
GREAT DEBTORS. 
RICHES AND CHARITY. 
HeaLtay Homes. 
ART OF LIVING. 








By the same Author. 


SELF-HELP. With Illus- 


trations of Conduct and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 


6s. 
CONTENTS, 


Spirit OF SELF-HELP. 
LEADERS OF INDUSTRY. 
THREE GREAT POTTERS. 
APPLICATION AND PERSEVERANCE. 
HELP AND OPPORTUNITIES. 
SCIENTIFIC PURSUITs, 
‘WorKERS IN ART. 

INDUSTRY AND THE PEERAGE, 
ENERGY AND COURAGE, 

MEN OF BUSINESS. 

Monsy, ITs USE AND ABUSE. 
SetFr-CcLTurRe. 

FACILITIES AND DIFFICULTIES. 
EXaMPLE—MODELS. 

Tue Tave GENTLEMAN. 





3. 


CHARACTER. : A Companion 


Volume to “ Self-Help.” Post 8vo, 6s. 


CONTENTS. 
INFLUENCE OF CHARACTER. 
Home Power. 

COMPANIONSHIP AND EXAMPLE. 
Work. 

COURAGE. 

SELF-CONTROL. 

Doty, TRUTHFULNESS. 

TEMPER. 

MANNER—ART. 

COMPANIONSHIP OF BOOKs. 
COMPANIONSHIP IN MARRIAGE. 
DISCIPLINE OF EXPERIENCE. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of the 
Stephensons, comprising a History of the Steam 
Engine and Locomotive. With Portraits, and 340 
Woodcuts. 5 vols. crown 8yo, 7s 6d each. 


CONTENTS. 
VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, BRINDLEY. 
SMEATON AND RENNIE. 
METCALFE AND TELFORD. 
BOULTON AND WATT. 
GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


Se go 


*,* Each Volume may be had separately. 





5. 
A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND 


the WORLD. Edited by SAMUEL SMILES. With 


LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY AND EPISTOLARY REMAINS. 
On Thursday, the 30th inst., in 2 vols. Svo, price 36s. 
THE 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
By his Nephew, GEORGE 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





A LADY’s TOUR IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


In 1 vol. imperial 8vo, with Illustrations from Original Drawings made on the spot by the Authoress, com- 
prising Ten full-page Plates in Chromolithography and 150 Wood Engravings, price 42s, cloth. 


THE 


INDIAN ALPS & HOW WE CROSSED THEM; 


A Narrative of Two Year’s Residence in the Himalayas, and Two Months’ 
Tour into the Interior, towards Kinchinjunga and Mount Everest. 


By a LADY PIONEER. 


“Tt is scarcely too much to say that the narrative of the Lady Pioneer equals in interest the descriptive 
portions of Dr. Hooker's delightful ‘ Himalayan Journals.’ The authoress's descriptions of sunrises and sun- 
sets and other erial phenomena of the Himalaya are singularly felicitous. The volume is illustrated, also, with 
numberless clever little woodcuts and charming ¢hromolithographs from her own sketches, which pertinently 
interpret her text in all its changing moods—from grave to gay, from humorous to romantic."—T7he Times. 

“ Turning over the pages of this sumptuous volume with growing delight, we discover that the frontispiece 
is neither better nor worse than a dozen similar illustrations. We have a series of views of stupendous 
mountain scenery, taken at al] hours and in every light, and they are all charming. Here and there a touch of 
brightening life is thrown in, or else the sense of dreary desolation is heightened by the introduction of the 
little caravan of pilgrims......With such a variety of ing illustrati we might be content to take the 
matter of the letterpress as a makeweight. It happens, however, that the author is almost as powerful with 
the pen as with the pencil. Her brightly-written book is better worth reading than all but some very excep- 
tional volumes of travel. [t was to the lady's strength of will that we are indebted for her story."—/all Malt 


Gazette. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 











NEW EDITION. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP ZDIA, 


A DICTIONARY OF 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE, 


10 Vols, royal 8vo, cloth oe oon 4415 0 
» half-calf... ove ove ow ww 6 6 0 
»  half-russia ove ooo eee wo FTO 


The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3,400 Wood Engravings, 39 
Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally mentioned Subjects. 


The Articles have undergone thorough Revision, and have been brought up to the Present Date, many of thom 
having been entirely rewritten. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





NEW EDITION. 
VOLUME lL., price 10s, cloth. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Comprising the most exquisite Productions of English Intellect, @ggm Anglo- 
Saxon to the Present Times, 


SET IN A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE ITSELF. 
Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
Turrp Epiti0n, edited by Ronert Carrutuers, LL.D. 
To be completed in Two Handsome Volumes, royal 8vo, price 20s. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 
Imitations are often offered, but 
EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 
JI. & J. CASH, 
Woven upon it, and 
NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 





Illustrations, post 8yo, 68. 
“A volume of the healthiest and most agreeabie 


d of infor 
and in writing of well-known places it is evident that 











FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


contstnn mere, eee and rich in incident. It E Cc O N O M | C A L T | L E D K | T C H E N E R Ss. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 


the author sees with his own eyes, and not thro Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘hey are very economical ; they give no oppressive amount 
‘the spectacles of books.’ Pall. Mail Gazette. - of heat ; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to differons 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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THE NEW NOVELS, ; 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


ADAM GRAINGER. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


Author of ‘ East Lynne,” ** The Channings,” &c. 


ANEWGODIVA. By Stanley Hope, Author 
of “Geoffrey's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ We will go so far as to say that Mr. Hope's is one of the most successful novels 
‘we have read for some months. The writer displays considerable originality.” — 
Figaro, 

“ Where there are s0 many scenes of power it is difficult to say which is the 
best.”"—John Bull. 

“ Brilliantly written. We without hesitation recommend this novel. There is 
much delicacy of touch in the description of the home life at the country house,”"— 
Lloyds Weekly News. 


ROOK’S DENE. 


vols. crown 8yvo. 


A FAMILY TREE. 


FONBLANQUE, Author of “A Tangled Skein,” 
crown 8yo. 


“In ‘A Family Tree’ the author evinces no ordinary powers. His style is clear 
and vivid ; he can contrive an interest‘ng plot, and fill in the details with skill; he 
is picturesque and dramatic, and be shows much originality and discrimination in 
his conceptions of character."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


‘¢‘The GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


R. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, Author of “Tom Bulkeley of Lissington,” &c. 
vols. crown 8vo, 


“This is a novel with abundance of ‘go’ and incident, rich in scenes of mili- 
tary and Indian life, with some clever sketches, and not devoid of some deeper 
touches that are most artistically introduced. Altogether it may Le described as a 
romance of the kind called rattling, written by one, who, to a considerable know- 
le@ge of the world, adds a fair amount of culture.”"—TZhe World. 


“Intensely dramatic scenes are accomplished in an unusually masterly man- 
ner.”"—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


The NOVELS of RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Uniform Edition, in 5 vols. complete, 30s; or any one volume separately, price 
6s each. 

NANCY. 

GOOD-BYE SWEETHEART! 
RED as a ROSE is SHE. 
COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
NOT WISELY but TOO WELL. 





By J. W. Lawson. 


By Albany de 


“Cut Adrift,” &. 3 vols. 


By 


In3 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE ‘BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


All the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy. Travel, 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, are in circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and 
arrangements are made for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works of general 
interest as they appear. 














First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
Commencing at any date. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL 


Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 





TERMS. 


a 
*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 
Mupte’s Liprary, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by Order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street. 
CITY OF FICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


> 7 Y ’ 4 T Pr - » | 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MARCH. | 
CONTENTS, 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By R. W. Dale. 
THE Upper ENGADINE. By Hon. Lionel A. Toliemache 
M. TAINE’Ss New Work. By the Editor. 
THE CATHOLIC PERIL IN AMERICA. By Francis Abbott 
Tue Weppas. By B. F. Hartshorne. | 
On EXAMINATIONS. By Professor Fowler. 
A NATIONAL TRAINING TO ArMS. By Sir H. Havelock, Bart., M.P. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 











sais = The POET KEATS. 
—_— POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the Early | 
Editions, with Memoir, Explanatory Notes, &c. | 
The LANDSDOWNE POETS’ EDITI IN, with full page illustrations, | 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s 6d; ditto in morocco, handsomely bound, 8s. 
The CHANDOS CLASSICS EDITION, cloth gilt, 2s; ditto, stiff | 
wrapper, Is 6d. : 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


ane The CHANDOS LIBRARY EDITION of 
EPYS’S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE: contains all 
the Matter of the BRAYBROOKE ORIGINAL EDITION. With a Preface | 
by JOHN Trubs, 7 Steel Portraits, arranged as a Frontispiece, full Index, &., | 
price 3s 6d. 





| 
mince 
| 


FREDERICK WARNE and Oo., Bedford Street, Strand. 


[March 11, 1876, 
a ee 


This day, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6a. 


THOUGHTS ON ART, PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION. , 


Being Selections from the Unpublished Papers of 
SYDNEY DOBELL. 
Wi hb an Introductory Note by JOHN NICHOL, M.A. LL.D 
London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SECOND EDITION, Revised, with considerable Additions crown 8vo, 8s 6d 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANIS»M . 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in Feb i 
March, 1874. By R. BosworTH Situ, M.A., Assistant. eoruary and 
School, » Assistant-Masier in Harrow 

“To Mr. Bosworth Smith must be awarded the credit not on] ‘ 

fairly, and freely investigatei the practical features of tae | Sun ying fully, 

rendered a clear, =. and unambiguous verdict, the influence of whicte 

whether acknowledged or not, must be felt throughout the li a 

Fraser's Magazine. : . @ literary world."— 

“I recommend these lectures to the careful perusal of the st 
tician, and the missionary.”—Rev. G. P. BADGER in Contemporary Revlon M the pelt. 
“A storehouse of valuable facts and eloquent reasoning.”"—Zevant Herald 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


NEW NOVELS. 
A VERY WOMAN. By M. F. O’Mazzey. 


3 vols. 


PARLEY MAGNA. By Epwarp Waurraxer 


Author of *‘ Lucy Fitzadam.” 2 vols. 
London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





? 








Square crown 8vo, with 3 Maps and 27 Illustrations, price 288, 
EMINISCENCES of FEN and MERE. By J. M. Hearn. 
cOTE, With Maps and numerous Illustrations from Sketches . 
____ London: LONGMANS and Co. stones by the Author. 
NEW POCKET GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

On Friday, the 31st instant, will be published, in square 18mo, price 5s, cloth, 
NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By F. W. LoneMan, Balliol College, Oxford 

Founded on Blackley and Friedliinder’s Practical Dictionary of the German and 
English Languages. 





London : LONGMANS and Co. 


Dr. DAVIDSON on the NEW TESTAMENT, 
In 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s, cloth. 

N INIRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theologica!. By the Rey. S 
Davipson, D.D., LL.D. ar 
‘“‘ The first characteristic of Dr. Davidson's work is its usefulness. It is a read- 
able book, overflowing with knowledge, which is made intelligible to the unlearned 
as well as the learned. The New Testament writings are treated of in their 
chronological order, beginning with the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, and 
ending with the Second Epistle of Peter. All questions connected with the canon- 
ical books—such as their origin, genuineness, and doctrinal peculiarities—are dis- 
cussed freely, and according to the best intentions of the author, fairly, in the 

light of the most receat criticism."—Contemporary Review, 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 
EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. 
On Monday, the 20th inst., in feap. 8vo, with Coloured Maps, price 2s 6d. 
MuHE AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. M. Creteutoy, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Forming the Sixth 
Work in “ Epochs of Modern History,” a Series of Books treating of the History 
of England and Europe at successive Epochs subsequent to the Christian Era, in- 
tended for use in Schools. Edited by E, E. Morris, M.A., and J. StuRTEES PHILL- 
poTTs, B.C.L. 








London: LONGMANS and Co. 





In 8vo, with 12 Plates, price 21s, cloth. 
HE OCEAN: its ‘fides and Currents and their Causes. By 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JonvdAN, F.R.G.S. 

“A very valuable ad Jition to the list of works advancing our cosmical know- 
ledge."—Scientitic Review. 

“The Author of this book gives us a new Principia, Still, the book is the pro- 
duction of a man thoroughly well up in his own subject, and many others collateral 
with it. It is one that may be safely commended to the study of all who are in- 
terested in the subject of ocean currents, —/ron. 

“ Here we have the vulnerable poiut of Dr. Carpenter's modified resuscitation of 





the old theory of oceanic circulati.n clearly indicated, and a home-thrast of clear, 
sound reasoning fairly delivered through it. As this point is the very heart of Dr. 
Carpenter's contribution to the subject, the thrust is fatal. It is followed by 
further and equally clear and able discussion of the details of Dr, Car- 
penter’s arguments, and of the theories of Maury, Re»nel, Herschel, &c. This 
Chapter XX. of Mr. Jordan's book is really excellent, and worthy of careful 
reading.”—Quarterly Journal of Science. 

*,* The reports received from Her Majesty's Ship Challenger have confirmed 
the views expressed in this work with a distinctuess exceeding the most sanguine 
anticipations of the Author. 

Loudon : LONGMANS and Co, 


Mr. EDWARDS on the DOMESTIC USE of FUEL. 
In royal 8vo, amply Illustrated. 

. ed CHIMNEYS. Seventh Edition, 3s 6d. 

co DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. New Edition, 12s. 

Oa of FUEL in COOKING. 5s. 

Sixpence. 


oo on FIRE-PLACES, &c. 
ares FIRE-PLACES. | 1s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN 





ard Co., Paternoster Row. 


’ 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. : é 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. . 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 








The SOUTHERN STATES of NORTH AMERICA: an Illustrated Record 
of an extensive Tour of Observation during the years 1873-74, through what were formerly te Slave States of the American Union. By 
Epwarp Kine. With Maps and 536 Engravings on Wood, from original sketches by J. Wells Champney. Large 8yvo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 31s 6d. 

“ iogled throughout the volame with admirable skill. It is ic c r 
with ito clght ot Ay tn Seated aa and its striking i)lustratioas nearly as A Noon eas fasta, political osama oy 
of social life, or graphic descriptions of nature in the Southern States, you cannot do better than go to this work for them." —Spectator. , 

“It would not now be possible to find in any book published in England wood engravings of the sama minuteness, precision, and beauty as are here to 


be seen on every page.” —Saturday Review. 
“ We can have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the best, if indeed, it be not the very best, book on the Southorn States that has appeared since 


the civil war...... The engravings which illustrate the text on almost every page are. with few exceptions, good, aud contrary to one’s ex: ericace of illustrated 
books, they improve towards the end. Som» few are really of a high order."—Academy. ; ’ ° - 


J s 
TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA, from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. 
By Paut Marcoy. Illustrated by 525 Engravings on Wood, of which 54 are Fall-page (measuring 9} by 64 inches), and 10 Maps, from 
Drawings by the Author. 2 vols. large 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 42s. 

“M. Marcoy sketches nearly everything which he describes, and gives us hindrels of pictures of the life, manners, and scenery which come under his 
eye. Such a book is a treat which the English reader does not often get........ -(f the British public will not believe that there is more sound instruction in 
such a work as this than in a geographic manual, and more amusement than in 2 nove!, we ci only sty—let him alone."—TZines. 

“M. Marcoy’s splendid record of a recent journey from the Pacific to the Atlantic, through the whole breadth of Peru and Brazil, isa work which must 
be seen in order to be appreciated...... The result of his ardent and philosophical pursu‘t of knowledge and adventure, is to enrich our literature with a mass 
of matter imperfectly, if at all, accessible heretofore, embodied, too, in a form su ted in a pecutiar degres to attract and even fascinate every reader who is 


susceptible of the impressions of art."—Saturday Review. 


* 4 . 

The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and Infinitely Little. By F. 
A. Poucuet, M.D. Illustrated by 272 Engravings on Wood and a Frontispiece in Colours. New and Cheapor Edition. Medium 8yo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s 6d. 

“We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously illustrated.”"—TZimes. 

“Tt would be difficult to hit upon a more attractive volume."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘A good pioneer to more exact studies. We have no doubt it will find what it deserves—popularity among English readers.”"—Suturday Review, 

“ M. Pouchet is well known, and has an established reputation as a naturalist and an original iavestigator. When, therefore, he descends to the popular, 
and as in this volume, emerges from the study in the full eveniog-dress of the drawing-room, we know that we are listening to one who has searched and 
studied for himself.” —Contemporary Review. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: an Elementary Treatise. 
Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, by J. D, Everert, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, 
Belfast. Illustrated by 760 Wood Engravings and Three Coloured Plates, and accompanied by a Series of Problems. Medium 8vo, cloth, 
18s. Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS, Part IL 

HEAT. Part Il]. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


“ Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms a model work for a class in experimental physics.”"—Saturday Review. 


“We have no work in our own scientiilc literature to be compared with it. It will form an admirable text-book.”"—Quarterly Journal of Science, 


The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER; a General Dictionary of Geography, 
Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive, including comprehensive Accounts of the Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, 
Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. E lited by W. G. Bracxre, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With a SUPPLEMENT, 
bringing the Geographical Information down to the Latest Dates. With nearly 800 Wood Eagravings of Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, 
&e, 2 large vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 15s; or half-morocco, £5 10s. 
“ This excellent book of reference, All the articles we have examined, whether long or suort, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail! 
than we should have thought practicable in so compreheasive a work." —Athenwwin, 





DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: English, Technological, and Scientific. 


On the basis of Webster’s English Dictionary. With the addition of Many Thousand Words and Phrases, including the most generally 
used Technical and Scientific Terms, with their Etymology and their Pronunciation. Also, a Supplement, containing an extensive Collec- 
tion of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English Dictionaries. Illustrated by upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 
Two large vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £4; half-morocco, £4 15s, 

“We must in honesty say that Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best Eoglish Dictionary that exists; but so far as the actual state of knowledge 


permitted, has made some approach towards perfection." —British Quarterly Review. 
“A work which, from the experience of years, we can pronounce to be, on the whole, the most satisfactory Dictionary on a large scale hitherto before 


the British public.”"—Scotsman. 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Explanatory, Pro- 
nouncing, and Etymological. Based on Webster, the Imperial Dictionary, and other Authorities. The Pronunciation adapted to the best 
Modern Usage by Ricnarp Cutt, F.S.A. Illustrated by above 800 Engravings on Wood. Large 8yvo, cloth, 25s; half-morocco, 32s. 

“No existing dictionary in a single volume can be put in any comparison with it...... The work is based on Webster, but discards many of the errors of 
that compiler, and includes much not to be found in his work.”—British Quarterly Review. 
“ Next to the more costly ‘Imperial,’ the very best dictionary that has yet been compiled.”—London Review, 


aa J 
The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Etymological, Pronouncing, 
and Explanatory. In which the Words are traced to their ultimate Sources, the Root or Primary Meaning inserted, and the other Mean- 
ings given fully, according to the best Usage. About 300 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s 6d; half-calf, 10s 6d. 
“This is the best etymological Dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate compass.” —<Spectator. 
‘For those who wish to be put in the way of tracing words to their real origins, and thus recovering a perception of those root-relations which the tear 
and wear of time have obscured, Ogilvie’s ‘Student's Dictionary’ will afford more assistance than the ponderous work of Latham.”— Scotsman. 


Dr. OGILVIE’'S SMALLER DICTIONARY. An English Dictionary, 
re ages. per ae and Explanatory. Abridged from “The Student's English Dictionary,” by the Author. Imperial 16mo., 
cioth, red edges, 3s 6d. 


“i etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a familiarity with the languages from which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same 
time, a sound discretion in tracing the origin of words. The pronunciation is clearly and correctly indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, 


are clear and precise.”"—Athenwum, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 
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. OXFORD FAC-SIMILE BIBLES. 


“Those who accustom themselves to the use of one edition of the Bible find the familiarity they acquire with its pages a great help in 
referring from passage to passage, as they know exactly in what part of the page to look for the verse they require. To afford additional scope 
for the exercise of this ‘local’ memory, the Oxford University Press are now producing a series of Reference Bibles, in various-sized types 


orresponding page for page throughout.”— Globe. 


Just ready, Pearl 16mo, with References. Minion crown octavo. 


THE OXFORD FAC-SIMILEPOCKET-BIBLE.| THE OXFORD FAC-SIMILE REFREENCE 
BIBLE IN LARGE TYPE. 


“We all discover that as we advance in years the eyes which once read diamond 
’ - . or pearl type can after a time do so no longer, and with a sigh the favourite bible 

“Is corresponds, page for page, with s minion Svo edition, - Ragtens i . of youth is discarded in favour of one with large type. Generally the new bible is 
‘verses standing at the same parts of the page, ead the same index serving for not found so comfortable, so convenient, or so attractive as its predecessor — 
either book. Although printed in pearl type, it is no larger than an ordinary mainly, in fact, because the pages are different. This is obviated by the ueaiein 
‘diamond reference Bible. It may be had bound with the Pray’ or-Book and the! bible, for, in both, the pages being alike, the transition is natural and unfelt, Again 
Apocrypha, or with Index, Maps, and Scripture Dictionary."—@uardian. in family reading all have discovered the advantage of using the same edition of a 
book. Here, although the editions may differ, tho practice is the same, and the 
leaves turn over simultaneously.”"—The Bookseller. ; 

“A most convenient octavo volume, not too fat to carry about.”"—The Spectator, 
With Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names, in various} “The chapters and verses stand upon the same parts of the page as in the smaller 

bindings, from 3s 6d. volume. Both editions are carefully paged and indexed, and are clearly and dis- 

tinctly printed.”"—The Standard. 


With Scripture Index, Maps, Dictionary of Scripture Names, In various Superior Bindings from 10s 6d. 
CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, &c., in various bindings, from 5s. ’ 
i ‘ sa Sakata With Index, Maps, &c., from 12s 6d. 
With Apocrypha, in various superior bindings, from 6s 6d. With Prayer-Book, from 18s e ip 


With Prayer-Book, in various superior bindings, from 6s 6d. With Apocrypha, from 13s. 








“ The type of this very elegant and convenient edition is remarkably clear, and 
the paper is of excellent quality.”—T7he Spectator. 


4 With its copious index and Scripture dictionary, it will be very useful to 
Sunday-school teachers.”"—Glove. 








At all Booksellers. : At all Booksellers. % 7 





JUST READY. 


THE SMALLEST PRAYER-BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


This tiny Volume is printed at the University Press, Oxford, and bears the Oxford Imprint on its Title-Page. 





“Tt is a complete Prayer-book, and weighs barely an ounce. It is printed on India paper, and is intended to form a companion volume ¢ 
the smallest Bible in the world, recently issued by the Oxford University Press, and noticed by us. It is really a marvellous little book, and is 
perfectly legible by all persons who are not compelled to use old-sight spectacles.”— Graphic. 

“The Oxford University Press has issued the ‘ smallest Prayer-book in the world,’ a very artistic and complete production, fit for one of the 
‘ rarities’ mentioned in Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Bibliotheca Abscondita,’ in which he placed the ‘Iliad’ so written as to be placed in a nut-shell, 
This complete Prayer-book of Services of the most ancient of Churches, a book of unsurpassed beauty of composition, of intensity of devotion, 
and of a fullness which leaves nothing to be desired, measures only 3} by 24 inches and a quarter of an inch in thickness, and, bound in calf and 
morocco, weighs just one ounce. It could be packed in one of the walnut-shells wherein we purchase Limerick gloves, and is beautifully and 
vory clearly-printed, even to aged eyes. We repeat that it is thoroughly complete, containing the Articles and the Degrees of Affinity, the 
Psalms, and all the Services.” —TZhe Publishers’ Circular. 
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THE SMALLEST BIBLE IN THE WORLD. 


This Tiny Volume is printed at the University Press, Oxford, and bears the Oxford Imprint on its Title-Page. 








“The type of this dainty little volume, though necessarily very minute, is clear and legible......I¢ measures 4}in. by 2#in. by }in., and 
weighs, when bound in limp morocco, less than 3$ ounces.” —Times. 

“Tt is not only a curiosity, hut so convenient as not to encumber an ordinary waistcoat-pocket.”— Globe. 

“ Besides being a marvel as regards size, the little volume is a model of printing, highly creditable to the Oxford University Pross.”—Standard- 

“It is printed on tough India paper, and is wonderfully clear.”—-Guardian. 

“Tt will pass through the post for a penny, and yet contains the whole of the Authorised Version from Genesis to Revelation.”— Graphic, 

“Tt is a little gem; a wonder to which the ‘Iliad’ in a nutshell is nothing.” —Publishers’ Circular. 


In various Superior Bindings, from 6s., at all Booksellers. 
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ENCHAINED CLASPS. A Mounting for Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Church PENSION-CLASP. A Mounting for Small Prayer-Books. 
Services. 
“Very convenient for suspending round the wrist."—Times. “Very convenient for suspending the book to a lady's waistband.” —7Zimes. 
“ The mounting is not only elegant, but it is clever, ingenious, and novel. A “An elegant and useful ornament."—Morning Post. 
gilded chain passing between the clasps of the Bible serves as a most convenient 
handle. Bya simple but clever contrivance the clasps remain firmly shut when| “The ‘Oxford Suspension Clasp’ is a short chain attached to the clasp of a 


the weight of the book is upon them. They easily open, however, when pressed | prayer-book, and furnished with a hook by which the prayer-book may be sus- 
in the ordinary way by thumb and finger.”—Daily Telegraph. pended from a lady's waistband. The binding of the books to which these pretty 
inventions are attached is such as to do credit to the warehouse from which they 


OXFORD REFERENCE BIBLES. Hand-| proceca"—cnurcr seus. 


somely bound, and mounted with the Enchained Clasps, from 21s. 


OXFORD PRAYER-BOOKS. With Rubrics OXFORD MINIATURE PRAYER-DOOKS, 


in Red, handsomely bound, and mounted with the Enchained Clasps, from 10s 6d. | With Rubrics in Red, elegantly bousé, and mounted with this new and fashionable 

















lasp, from 8s. 
OXFORD CHURCH SERVICES. With The SMALLEST PRAYER-BOOK in the 
a in Red, handsomely bound, and mounted with the Enchained Clasps, | WORLD. Elegantly bound and mounted with the Suspension-Clasp, from 88. 
rom 16s. 
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